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NEW HOPE, PA. 
1 mile west on 
Route 202 


• Miniatures 
• Toy Creations 


e Antiques 
e Decorative Crafts 
• Dolls 
Tues. thru Sat. 10 till 5 
348-9885 


326 West Butler Pike(Rt.202) 
New Britain,Pa. 
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TOM BLUESTEEN followed up his 
degree in English at California State 
University with a stint at the San 
Mateo Times, a suburban newspaper 
where he monitored and edited copy 
from A.P. and О.Р. teletypes, wrote 
headlines, and covered local sports 
events. A recent resident of Bucks 
County, he lives in Feasterville. 

COLENE GEORGE received her 
Bachelor of Arts degree in English 
from Fresno State University in Cali- 
fornia. The Doylestown writer has 


authored articles and reports for 
various local organizations, and her 
other ‘‘credits’’ include (to use her 
own words) ‘‘a driving ambition, a 
large stack of Ezerase typewriter 
paper and an undernourished ego!” 

JIM MURPHY was a Public Infor- 
mation Specialist at the Naval Air 
Development Center for several years, 
and currently is an Account Executive 
for Technical Writers Service in North 
Wales. A graduate of LaSalle College, 
Jim has done freelance writing for The 


Philadelphia Bulletin and Today’s 
Spirit and makes his home in War- 
minster. E 
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THE U.S.MAILS — ANOTHER 
BERMUDA TRIANGLE 


One of the most frustrating prob- 
lems magazine publishers have to deal 
with is getting their magazines deliv- 
ered through the U. S. Postal Service. 

A reader in Ohio called us long 
distance two weeks after our June 
issue was mailed from Doylestown to 
ask why she hadn’t received her copy. 

An apartment dweller in Lower 
Bucks could not get delivery in three 
tries, though we had used her exact 
address, including apartment number. 

A Delaware County subscriber still 
hadn’t received his subscription copy 
thirteen days after our July issue was 
mailed. 

Three copies of our September issue 
were returned marked ‘‘addressee un- 
known’’ yet those same readers have 
been at those very addresses for many 
years and had previously received 
their copies without difficulty. 

Sometimes subscribers receive one 
month’s copy and not the next, or will 
receive two issues at the same time, 
both late. 

In one instance a magazine was even 
returned marked ‘‘Deceased’’ but the 
recipient was, as he told us in an 
astonished tone, very much alive! 

In every case (and it happens both 


frequently and every month) to keep 
faith with our subscribers and get their 
magazines to them before they are old 
issues, we have to mail out replace- 
ment copies at the 16c magazine rate 
instead of our lower, second class con- 
trolled circulation rate. Since a sub- 
scription represents a bargain rate, 


which does not actually pay the full 
cost of producing a magazine, these 
failures represent a serious problem 
for a small magazine. 

And that’s just half the story — 
PANORAMA is fortunate in having a 
loyal and interested group of subscrib- 
ers, but suppose our magazine was on 
less solid ground? 

Why can’t the U. S. Postal Service 
deliver our magazines? We are re- 
quired to bundle them in strict zip code 
order (at extra cost to us) and pay the 
additional costs of delivery to our local 
post office rather than mailing them in 
the city where they are printed. We 


are also required to fill out forms, and 
keep enough cash in our post office 
account (without interest) to cover 
each delivery since our magazines 
would not be mailed unless such pre- 
payment was on hand. 

Why does a weekly magazine dated 
Sunday appear on the newsstands 
Monday yet not arrive in subscribers’ 
homes until anywhere from Tuesday to 
Friday? Do mailmen read them before 
delivering them? 

Some mailmen “save up” maga- 
zines for delivery; I know this is true 
because for a while my physician 
husband was receiving three and four 
issues of his weekly medical journals 
at one time, yet we knew they were 
sent out separately a week apart. 
(When he finally complained to our 


postmaster, they suddenly began ap- 


pearing promptly.) 

Now we hear that magazines and 
newspapers are scheduled for yet 
another steep hike in postal rates, 
while 4th class bulk rate mail, the kind 
usually addressed to ‘‘occupant,’’ is 
not going to be increased at all. 

Is it any wonder that magazine and 
newspaper publishers in some areas of 
the country have turned to private 
companies for delivery of their publi- 
cations? 

Happy New Year, folks — they tell 
us that first class mail will also go up 
30% after the Christmas season! In 
this Kafka-esque world, surely it’s 
right that an ‘‘addressee unknown’’ 
should pay more than an ‘‘occupant’’ 
and the individual with a real name 
and address will pay the most! |] 

G.W. 
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BICENTENNIAL 
COMMITTEE NEWS 


Bucks County does it again! In conjunction 
with the Bicentennial Committee, the Bucks 
County Parks System Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works is producing a commemorative Bicen- 
tennial Tile in a limited edition. 

Dated 1975, the tile is the first of new design 
to be created by the Tile Works since its reacti- 
vation five years ago. The tile is designed in the 
shape of the Bucks County Bicentennial Insignia 
sculptured in tri-level high relief, and is made 
entirely from natural Bucks County clay. 

Dr. Mercer’s original tile pressing and glazing 
techniques were used in creating this tile which 
is also being fired in the Tile Works’ original 
kiln. All the specifics on purchasing the tile can 
be obtained by calling the Bucks County Bicen- 
tennial Committee at 295-1776 or the Bucks 
County Department of Parks and Recreation 
at 757-0571. a 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMISSION FOR WOMEN 


With the Equal Rights Amendment close tu 
becoming law, Governor Milton J. Shapp 
created a new Commission For Women to 
succeed the former Commission on the Status of 
Women. The Commission is composed of 21 
members who serve in an advisory capacity and 
without compensation. 

They assist the Director in developing and 
carrying out programs. Upon recommendation 
of the Director, they investigate allegations of 
discriminatory practices against women and, if 
necessary, inform the public and increase public 
participation. For an update on the progress of 
the ERA and the Commission contact Judy P. 
Hansen, Pennsylvania Commission for Women, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 or (717) 787-3821. п 
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RABIES ON THE INCREASE 


Nature lovers are being warned that the 
number of diagnosable rabies cases in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York has drastically increased їп. 
the past two and a half months. Residents are 
being advised that they should have their 
domestic cats and dogs vaccinated against 
rabies and refrain from handling any wildlife 
showing abnormal behavior. 

Anyone who has been bitten or scratched by 
wild animals or strangely acting dogs or cats 
should contact their physician immediately and, 
whenever possible, immediately notify state 
health officials of the occurrence, type of animal, 
location and date so the offending animal can be 
checked for rabies. Enjoy the outdoors the 
healthy way. ш 


HOT FLASH!! 


What’s big and hot and can save you as much 
as 90% of your home heating costs and can 
assure you of heat even when fuel is in short 
supply? Answer — the sun! 

“Suntamer,” a unique solar furnace manufac- 
tured by Solar Power, Inc. and distributed by 
Heat From The Sun, Inc. in Doylestown, is now 
available to area homeowners. Clean, evenly 
distributed heat from an unlimited natural 
source is a sure way to beat the pinch in your 
pocketbook and the pollution in the air. The cost 
of the unit, when combined with the savings, can 
be returned to you in five to eight years. 

Jay Ruhle from Heat From The Sun would be 
glad to explain all the details of the furnace 
which will be the thing of the future. Visit him at 
202 Airport Blvd., Cross Keys, Doylestown or 
call him at 348-2886. Let the sun shine in! a 
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BE IN THE KNOW... 9 


. . . on things to do and see in Bucks County by 
simply dialing Bucks County’s “Visitor Informa- 
tion Hotline.’’ You will hear a two-minute report 
on the County’s many attractions and events. 

This ‘‘Hotline’’ service, offered by the Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commission, is de- 
signed to serve the traveler visiting Bucks 
County, the local resident interested in keeping 
abreast of County events and the many County 
organizations anxious to publicize their activi- 
ties. The message will be recorded at the Com- 
mission Headquarters twice each day to keep the 
information accurate. 

Any group which has an event scheduled for 
the public should contact the Commission at One 
Oxford Valley, Suite 410, Langhorne, with the 
necessary information. Not to keep you in 
suspense any longer, the number is 752-1752 
and is ready any time, day or night, for your 
calls. a 


ANY MICHAELANGELOS 
OUT THERE? 


No matter if you’re a novice or an expert, 
Levittown Artists Association would love to have 
you join them for art classes this fall. Groups of 
beginners through advanced are now being 
organized for instruction in sculpture and 
painting. This is a great opportunity to get indi- 
vidual instruction from sculptor Marvin Levitt 
who does excellent model carvings. 

They meet every Thursday from 8:00 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. at the William Penn Center, Tyburn 
and Newportville Roads, in Levittown. For only 
$10.00 a year you, too, can be а bonafide 
member. Call Carol Doerle for more details at 
788-0715. Hold your chisels, knives, brushes and 
palettes up high — they’ll be looking for you! W 


INDOOR CARE FOR YOUR 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Now is a good time to spiff up your outdoor 
furniture so it’s ready to go when the warm 
weather rolls around in a few months. In fact, 
these tips are good for all your furniture, so if 
you're looking for something to до... 

Revive plastic surfaces from wear by polishing 
with a low-luster cream polish ог a silicone- 
based wax. To partially renew a badly worn 
surface, apply an automotive polish to a soft, 
clean cloth and rub the surface in long even 
strokes with the pattern of the simulated grain. 
For your marble top tables, use a cream 
furniture polish to remove stains. Do not use 
strong alkali solutions as they tend to leave dull 
spots. 

Metal and glass are not affected by the wear 
problems of wood. But waxing will make it 
easier to remove smudges, fingerprints and 
rings left by glasses and will also add sparkle to 
the surface. Any type of polish is suitable for 
metal and glass. 

For leather, use methods similar to those used 
in cleaning wood. Leather used as a decorative 
accent in furniture generally has been finished 
and its pores havé been sealed. If the leather 
becomes worn, or if the piece has not been 
properly sealed, use a paste wax to seal the 
pores and give it the most protection. Good luck 
and have fun! i 


DORE MEFA... 


You don’t have “fa” to go if you're a career- 
minded musician and would like to incorporate 
the business of music with your musical instruc- 
tion. Temple University Center City is offering a 
new course entitled ‘‘The Business of Music: A 
Course in Basic Survival’ which begins on 
October 1 at the 1619 Walnut Street location in 
Philadelphia. 

Major topics will include careers in music, 
copyrights, publishing, recording, concert pro- 
motion and personal management. Practical 
pointers on the ins and outs of the field will be 
added by guest speakers who have established 
reputations in the music field. 

For more information call Temple at 787-1500. 
Don’t delay — do it today! п 


THE SAVORY STEWPOT 


<3NNAW we 
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HATE HOUSEWORK 


cook BOOK 


Notice the nip in the air? The frost on the 
pumpkin and the smell of burning leaves? With 
these reminders that cold weather is just around 
the corner, we find ourselves reluctant to fold up 
the works and move indoors for the long winter 
months. For those hardy souls who refuse to ex- 
change the hammock under the tree for the cozy 
chair by the fire, and even for those who already 
have, here are three delicious recipes sure to 
take the edge off the October appetite. They’re 
great for entertaining now and even for when the 
crisp days of autumn are past. 


HOT MULLED CIDER 


1 gallon cider 

1 gallon cranberry juice 
12 whole cloves 

2 cinnamon sticks 

Dash of allspice 

1 cup sugar 


Combine in saucepan and heat until sugar is dis- 
solved. Cool and then reheat before serving. 
Best results are obtained if prepared the day 
before. 


The above recipe is the cider served at the 
annual Newtown Open House Tour in De- 
cember. 


PUMPKIN NUT BREAD 


Preheat oven to 350° 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
12 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup Solid Pack pumpkin 
1 cup sugar 

12 cup milk 

2 eggs 

14 cup softened butter 

1 cup chopped pecans 


Sift together first six ingredients. Combine 
pumpkin, sugar, milk and eggs in mixing bowl. 
Add dry ingredients and butter; mix until well 
blended. Stir in nuts. Spread in well-greased 9 x 
5 x 3 inch loaf pan. Bake in 350° oven for 45-55 
minutes or until inserted toothpick comes out 
clean. Makes one loaf. 


Note: For two loaves, use one can (No. 303) 
pumpkin and double the rest of the 
ingredients. 


PUMPKIN COOKIES 


1 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup pumpkin 

1 egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup nuts 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1/2 teaspoon salt 


Preheat oven to 350° 


Cream butter and sugar. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents and mix until well blended. Drop on 
ungreased cookie sheet. Bake at 350° for 15 
minutes. 


ICING: 


3 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons milk 

1/2 cup brown sugar 

1 cup powdered sugar 
10 teaspoon vanilla 


Boil butter, milk and brown sugar together. Add 
powdered sugar and vanilla. Mix well. 


The recipe for the Pumpkin Cookies can be 
found in Fini, a dessert cookbook compiled by 
the Wrightstown Township Women's Guild of 
St. Mary Hospital. а 
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‘Music Masters 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


“A's 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 
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Rs ACOUSTIC AND 
CLASSICAL GUITARS 
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INDIAN JEWELRY 


COME IN AND BROWSE! 
OUR JEWELRY CONSULTANT 
WILL ASSIST YOU WITH 
SELECTION, APPRAISALS 

REPAIR, REPLACEMENT 

OF STONES, ETC. 


YUCCA TRADING POST | 
GALLERY 


138 WEST STATE ST. 
(ROUTE 202) | 
DOYLESTOWN, оа. | 
1(215)348-57 82 { 
TUES. through SAT. | 
10 A.M. to,5:00 P.M. | 
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I’m always happy to see the crisp 
days of Fall — it’s my favorite time of 
year. Watching the rolling hills and 
graceful foliage of Bucks County turn 
from summer raiment to hues of 
molten orange, burnished gold and 
rusty red is a never-ending source of 
joy and inspiration to me, a feeling 
shared, I am sure, by thousands of 
other Bucks Countians. 

Looking back on the past six 
months, we at PANORAMA appreci- 
ate the enthusiastic response you have 
given our new format, covers, columns 
and graphics — an enthusiasm which 
has engendered a 50% increase in 
subscriptions! 

A number of readers have expressed 
interest in seeing a monthly recipe 
column, and I’m happy to announce 
the beginning of THE SAVORY 
STEWPOT, edited by Aimee Koch, 
which starts in this issue. Aimee will 
welcome recipe contributions from our 
readers, provided they are kitchen- 
tested and proven, and starting with 
the January issue her column will 
become a full department of PANO- 
RAMA. 


Charles Brie 
says 
visit the 


Cheese Shop 


51 West State St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
345-9939 


(Formerly Swamp Road, Cross Keys) 


Bob Harris, Prop. 


We know, from our telephone and 
personal conversations with some of 
you these past months, that you feel a 
very personal interest in “The Maga- 
zine of Bucks County.” Please be 
assured that we will always be respon- 
sive to your ideas and suggestions. 

Incidentally, if you would like us to 
include your open-to-the-public events 
in WHAT’S HAPPENING, please 
make sure the information reaches us 
by the first of the month preceding 
date of publication — otherwise, it will 
arrive too late, and you will be 
disappointed! 

We. have had quite a number of 
entries for our Bicentennial Contest 
(for some reason writers outnumbered 
artists by four to one!) and the winners 
will be announced in our next issue. 

Happy Halloween, and a spirited, 
lively Fall-Winter season from all of us 
at PANORAMA. 

Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


NJ 
ka 


LEGENDARY FAITH HEALERS 


e Mary R. was going to die. 

In and out of hospitals since she was 
born, she cried constantly, and 
couldn’t eat or sleep. At six months of 
age she weighed just eight pounds. 

Four doctors diagnosed her illness 
as rickets, and said her condition was 
hopeless. In desperation, her father 
brought home a Lebanon, Pa. man 
who prayed over her, quoted scripture 
and touched her from head to toe. That 
night Mary stopped crying, ate her 
formula and slept soundly for the first 
time. Today, she’s a housewife living 
in the Philadelphia area. 

e Amos Horst was travelling with 
his 91-year-old aunt when the road was 
suddenly blocked by the wreckage of a 
bad car accident. One тап lay 
bleeding in the street. Horst’s aunt 
went to the man, asked him his Chris- 
tian name, and then recited three 
verses from the Bible. The bleeding 
stopped immediately. 

e Wendell Frick’s hands were cov- 


ered by 16 seed warts. A woman 
acquaintance claimed she could re- 
move them if Frick believed in her 
ability. He said he did. The woman 
then rubbed the warts with a potato 
and buried it. The warts soon van- 
ished. 

Witnesses attest that these magical 
cures all took place in Pennsylvania 
within the last 40 years. Surprisingly, 
these aren’t isolated reports. Rather, 
they’re typical of a great many cures 
attributed to folk doctors. 

These reports are really modern 
manifestations of a folk tradition that 
began in the Middle Ages and still 
exists to some extent today among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch — the tradition of 
faith healing. 

Known as powwow doctors (or 
Braucherei to the old Germans), the 
Pennsylvania Dutch faith healer in- 
cludes herbs, amulets, charms, incan- 
tation and scriptural quotations among 
his medicines. 


By Jim Murphy 


First reported in Pennsylvania in the 
1700’s, some powwows continue to 
practice today, although they’ re grad- 
ually dying out. (One reportedly still 
practices in the Perkasie area.) 

Categorizing powwow doctors is 
difficult for several reasons: they oper- 
ate in a shadowy subculture; they 
don’t organize themselves like medical 
doctors do; and as folk practitioners, 
they are not required to take compre- 
hensive exams or certification. 

But some generalizations about 
powwow doctors are possible: 

—Powwows believe their power 
comes from God—hence they practice 
white magic. They believe they are 
mediators between God and man. 
—Powwow doctors are quite religious. 
They frequently appeal to the Blessed 
Trinity to heal the sick, and they refer 
to the Trinity as “the three highest 
names.’’ Three is a very important 
number in powwowing, and many 
healing actions and scriptural quota- 
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“Wound, thou shalt not heat, wound thou shalt not hurt. . . .’’ This translation of a powwow recipe is 
written in German Script and taken from the diary of a Bucks County man, circa 1830. 


tions are repeated three times. 

—Some powwows demand a birth 
certificate before they'll treat a pa- 
tient. Others must know the patient’s 
Christian name before attending him. 

—Powwowing is normally learned 
“crossways''—that is, а man must 
teach a woman, and a woman must 
teach a man. 

—Powwows frequently touch the 
infected area to remove pain; they may 
stroke the part, or touch it with an 
inanimate object, like a potato or a 
piece of thread. The object then 
receives the infection or sickness. 
Some powwows can even heal over the 
telephone. They don’t have to touch 
their subjects. 

—Powwows don’t generally charge 
a fee for their services, because they 
believe their power comes from God, 
but they can accept donations. 

—Powwows often feel the person 
being treated must believe he can be 
healed for treatment to be effective. 
Others discount this. 

—Powwows often can heal only 
certain diseases, and will refer pa- 
tients to other powwows if it’s not their 
specialty. Most powwows can cure 
warts and stop blood. 

Powwows generally are divided into 
two major categories: the semi-pro- 
fessional, who makes most of his or 
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her living by powwowing; and the 
family practitioner, normally a grand- 
mother, who heals just her family and 
friends. 

How the word powwow originated is 
not totally clear. Some sources say 
powwow refers to an Algonquin Indian 
medicine man or conjurer; others say 
it’s an Indian verb meaning “to heal.’’ 

The origin of Braucherei is also dis- 
puted: some experts claim it comes 
from the German word Brauchen, 
meaning “to use.’’ They explain that 
the Braucher ‘‘uses’’ religious incan- 
tations and charms to heal; others say 
it’s a corruption of the Hebrew word 
for blessed. 

No matter how the words labeling 
them originated, faith healers ap- 
peared in Pennsylvania quite early, 
and quickly proliferated. 

Hyronimus Trauttman, one of the 
earliest identified powwows, practiced 
in the Shafferstown area near Lebanon 
in the 1740’s. By 1900, according to 
Clarence Kulp, a Pennsylvania Dutch 
descendent who’s been studying his 
own people for 25 years, every family 
included someone who could powwow. 
Certainly someone in the neighboring 
family could do it, he says, and every 
village had at least one public prac- 
titioner. “I would say the whole 
culture was saturated,’’ Kulp reports. 


Faith healing, charms, secret rituals 
and occult beliefs permeated the 
Middle Ages, particularly among the 
Germans, so it’s not surprising that 
many of these beliefs traveled to the 
New World when the German settlers 
began arriving in Pennsylvania in the 
late 17th and early 18th Centuries. 

Coming mostly from the Rhineland 
area of Germany, and also from Switz- 
erland, the Pennsylvania Dutch (really 
Deutch) formed two distinct groups: 
the Plain Dutch and the Gay Dutch. 
(Note that the word Gay here does not 
connote homosexual tendencies as it 
does in modern usage.) The powwow 
doctor developed differently in each 
group. 

The Plain Dutch, comprising the 
Amish, Mennonites, Dunkards and 
River Brethren, elected to withdraw 
from what they believed was essenti- 
ally an evil world. Mystical in nature, 
the Plain Dutch routinely included 
anointing and healing services 
among their religious activities. Their 
minister or priest was often also the 
local powwow doctor. 

The powwow’s position was differ- 
ent among the Gay Dutch. Consisting 
of Reformed Lutherans who decided to 
remain part of society and the world, 
the Gay Dutch frowned on things they 
couldn’t explain or understand. They 
condemned powwowing as supersti- 
tion, and forbade it. So the powwow 
doctor was forced to go underground. 
He became a real folk priest, respected 
by the community but outlawed by the 
church. 

Clarence Kulp, a founder of the 
Goschenhoppen Historians, a group 
dedicated to preserving the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch culture in the Bucks- 
Montgomery area, explains the pow- 
wow’s continued popularity among the 
Gay Dutch this way: ‘‘There’s religion 
on the formal level, which the church 
teaches,’’ he notes, “and on the folk 
level, which is what the people prac- 
tice.” The parishioners, he surmises, 
listened attentively to their leaders at 
church, and then patronized the 
powwow when they needed him. 

While faith healing may seem 
unusual and unsophisticated to mod- 
ern people, it’s a belief that has trans- 
cended cultures and ages. The exist- 


ence of a community faith healer or 
Shaman “is one of the most basic 
forms of human experience there is,” 
says Don Roan, a folklore expert and 
another member of the Goschen- 
hoppen Historians. 

You'll still find them anywhere you 
find a cultural ghetto, he asserts. 
Roan, who has studied the herbal 
remedies of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
has swapped similar remedies and folk 
beliefs with Indians, Italians, Puerto 
Ricans and with old blacks from the 
rural South. 

The fact that faith healing is still 
carried on, he says, demonstrates the 
closeness of some groups to their 
culture, and the distance of many city 
people from their roots. 

Powwows once flourished in the 
upper part of Bucks County, especially 
around Bedminster, Plumsteadville 
and Deep Run. 

But determining how many still 
exist in this area is quite difficult: 
powwows operate in a shadowy sub- 
culture of society; they don’t normally 
advertise; and people knowledgeable 
about them won’t confide in strangers 
for fear of being exploited or ridiculed. 

Clarence Kulp believes powwows 
still exist in the Philadelphia area, but 
mostly as family practitioners. Don 
Roan concedes that finding one today 
wouldn’t be easy. He guesses it would 
take about 60 phone calls from a 
network of friends to locate one. 

Obviously ‘the powwows have de- 
clined in number. Or gone further 
underground. But reports indicate that 
some may still exist. 

One powwow is rumored to practice 
now in Perkasie. And a folklore maga- 
zine recently managed to uncover four 
powwows in Pennsylvania. In addition, 
Arthur H. Lewis, а Philadelphia 
author, referred several years ago to 
an unidentified Allentown teenager 
with great powers. 

As late as the mid-fifties, a maga- 
zine pinpointed numerous Bucks 
County powwows, including some in 
Doylestown, Springfield Township and 
Perkasie. 

More recently, an Earlington, Mont- 
gomery County man had a flourishing 
practice until he died several years 
ago. His office used to be jammed, 


Overholt’s diary is written entirely in English, 
except for the powwow recipes in German Script. 


Kulp recalls. 

Don Roan credits the cultural isola- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Dutch with 
prolonging the powwow tradition. The 
immigrant Germans brought their own 
language and customs to this country, 
and clung fiercely to them, he says. 
They often ignored the rest of the 
world. “That cultural isolation is what 
kept the beliefs around,” Roan be- 
lieves. 

Fredric Klees, a former Swarthmore 


College professor and Pennsylvania 
Dutch descendent, agrees: ‘‘Broadly 
speaking, (he writes) the Dutch 
country was an island of Rhenish Civil- 
ization in an English sea.” 

The twin forces of radio and roads 
began to invade that civilization in the 
1930’s, Roan says. Eventually, many 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch became 
accultured into the mainstream of 
American life. 

Roan demonstrates that process this 
way: 

Seventy-five percent of all Bucks 
County farmers born before 1920 and 
living from Doylestown to the Lehigh 
County line could relate at least one 
powwow story, he estimates. 

But, of those born after 1930, only 
about half of the strictly German 
farmers living from Applebachville 
and Haycock Mountain to the Lehigh 
County line had ever heard of a 
powwow, a drastic difference. 

Evidently the cultural isolation of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch helped pro- 
long the German customs. But the 
person who really popularized pow- 
wowing, and spread its gospel far and 
wide, was a German immigrant who 
reached Bucks County in 1802. 

Johan George Hohman arrived pen- 
niless in Philadelphia on October 12, 
1802. In exchange for his $84 passage, 
he agreed to work three and a half 
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years for Adam Frankenfiehl (Frank- 
enfield) of Springfield Township, 
Bucks County. He was also to receive 
“customary freedom, suits and $20,” 
according to the Historical Review of 
Berks County. 

Sometime later Hohman moved near 
Reading and began peddling colorful 
artwork around the countryside. 

A religious man who believed that 
healing was the work of God, Hohman 
collected cures and remedies from 
people he met. In 1820 he published 
them in a revolutionary book called 
Powwows, or The Long Lost Friend. 
He referred to it as ‘‘A Collection of 
Mysterious Arts and Remedies for 
Man as well as Animals.’’ The book 
caught on—and an English version is 
still available today near Boyertown. 

Powwowing existed in Pennsylvania 
almost from the start, but Hohman 
made the magical remedies available 
to everyone. 

Hohman felt he was doing the 
Lord’s bidding. He refers to the 
Psalms in his Preface, and says: ‘“‘Is it 
not expressly written, call upon Me in 
the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify Me.” 

He concedes that his book may have 
detractors, then warns them: “Any 
and every man who knowingly ne- 
glects using this book in saving the 
eye, or the leg, or any other limb of his 
fellow-man, is guilty of the loss of such 
limb, and thus commits a sin, by which 
he may forfeit to himself all hope of 
salvation. Such men refuse to call upon 
the Lord in their trouble, although he 
especially commands ії.’ 

The Long Lost Friend contains more 
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than 100 remedies, for ills ranging 
from epilepsy to deafness, and from 
convulsive fevers to mending broken 
glass. To prove his remedies work, 
Hohman cites 12 people he cured, 
including the Junkins family of Nack- 
enmixen(sic) and Jacob Stouefer of 
Heckak(sic), Bucks County. 

Prayer is an integral part of Hoh- 
man’s method of healing. He also 
emphasizes the laying on of hands as it 
was practiced in the Bible. 

Many of Hohman’s recipes ended 
with three crosses. This meant the 
healer was to finish by repeating “In 
the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen,” 
three times. 

Hohman’s remedies appear strange 
to modern readers. For snake bites, 
you are supposed to say: ‘‘Thou only 
serpent are damned. Cursed be thou, 
and thy sting.+++ Zing, zing, 
zing.”’ 

For security against a mad dog, 
you’re to say: “Dog, hold thy nose to 
the ground. God has made me and 
thee hound.+++ “This you must 
repeat in the direction of the dog,” he 
stresses. “And the three crosses you 
must make toward the dog, and the 
words must be spoken before he sees 
you.” 

For epilepsy, you “take a turtle 
dove, cut its throat, and let the person 
afflicted with epilepsy drink the 
blood.” 

To stop bleeding, you say: “This is 
the day on which the injury happened. 
Blood, thou must stop until the Virgin 
Mary bring forth another Son. Repeat 
these words three times.” 

This last recipe is guite similar to 
one found in the 17th Century diary of 
a Plumsteadville man, a Mennonite 
teacher named Overholt. Owned now 
by Clarence Kulp, the diary says: 
“Wound, thou shalt not heat, wound 
thou shalt not hurt, wound thou shalt 
not weep, as little as the Virgin Mary 
should bear another son.’’ This was to 
be repeated three times. 

What’s particularly interesting 
about this diary is that everything is 
written in English, except the powwow 
recipes. They are written in Old 
German Script. 

Admittedly powwowing is mysteri- 
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ous: it’s supernatural, it’s magical, 
and for some, it’s beyond belief. But 
too often so-called experts confuse 
powwowing with hexing—and the two 
are as different as day and night. 

—Powwows practice white magic— 
their ‘‘power’’ comes from God. The 
hex doctor practices black magic—and 
he’s in cahoots with the devil. 

—Powwows are respected members 
of the folk community. Hex doctors are 
feared and isolated. 

—Both the powwow doctor and the 
hex doctor can break spells, and tell 
who is responsible. But only the hex 
doctor can cast spells. 

—Both the powwow doctor and the 
hex doctor can heal. But the hex doctor 
extracts a high price. People visit him 
only as a last resort. 

Typically people relating powwow 
cures do so almost apologetically. 
They begin by saying they don’t 
believe in powwowing, that they aren’t 
superstitious. Then they recount a tale 
that simply isn’t explainable by na- 
tural causes. 

Several people interviewed on the 
street in Allentown reacted this way. 
First they’d scoff; then they’d tell you 
about their aunt, or grandmother or 
brother-in-law who could do wondrous 
things. 

Don Roan was a self-described 
‘‘smart college kid’’ at Kutztown when 
he first was powwowed for warts. They 
didn’t go away for three months. 
When they reappeared later, he went 
again — but with a little more faith. The 
warts vanished overnight. 

While researching Pennsylvania 
Dutch Folklore at Kutztown, Roan 
heard a student report that he had 
seriously wounded his shin with an axe 
during his childhood. His mother, 
seeing the spurting blood, reportedly 
ran for her Bible, and recited some 
passage. The bleeding stopped, ac- 
cording to the student. 

Incredulous, Roan asked if there 
were any witnesses to this miracle. 
Yes, the student replied, his brother, a 
Kutztown student who lived down the 
hall. Roan immediately questioned the 
brother. His story matched exactly. 

During Roan’s college days, before 
the ‘‘miracle’’ antibiotics were com- 
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A lone scrap of abandoned wood 
lying in a vacant lot can suggest many 
different possibilities. 

To one it may be the perfect size for 
a support beam in the new shelves that 
are in the planning. A young boy may 
envision attaching wheels to the board 
and racing down the street in his newly 
assembled scooter. The boy’s mother 
sees a nail protruding through the 
lumber and worries about the dangers 
it may bring. 

But if this lonely piece of timber 
happens to be one of the more 
fortunate scraps of wood, it will find 
itself in the gaze of an artist. The artist 
can see what no one else can. 

By simply removing small chips of 
wood in the proper places the artist is 
able to express himself in a way that is 
unique. He can bring shape and form 
as well as a feel for life into a pre- 
viously anonymous slab of lumber. 

Dr. William A. Sugden is one of 
these precious wood sculptors with the 
ability to create life-like images out of 
inanimate wood. 

Wherever he goes he brings with 
him his tools and talent and busies 
himself with his avocation of wood 
carving. The doctor’s fascination is 
with birds and from his home in Buck- 
ingham he has spent years studying 
his winged friends and reproducing 


Wood Ducks 


their likenesses in wood. 

“1 guess I’ve always been a whittler 
since my Boy Scout days,” said Dr. 
Sugden. 

The forty-year-old doctor won world- 
wide acclaim in 1974 with a pair of 
cedar waxwings he ‘‘whittled’’ out of 
basswood. The cedar waxwings won 
first place in show in the world 
championship competition sponsored 
by the Ward Foundation held in Salis- 
bury, Maryland. The doctor had 
entered in the novice class and the 
judges selected his carving the overall 
winner in that field of approximately 
350 entries. 

The doctor is now out of the novice 
class and competing with more experi- 
enced carvers. 

It was six years ago that Dr. Sugden 
first became seriously involved in 
carving birds out of wood. 

As a young Boy Scout, he used to 
carve birds and give them away as 


Christmas presents. But it wasn’t until 
later in life that the doctor began to 
develop his talents. 

While Dr. Sugden was in medical 
school he continued to carve three or 
four birds a year which he mainly gave 
away as Christmas presents. One 
afternoon he and his wife, Janet, were 
out for a drive through the countryside 
of Bucks County when they ran across 
a sign directing them to a gift shop of 
home-crafted goods. The signs led 
them to New Hope and the home of 
H. M. Bradley, M.D. Mrs. Bradley 
had cleared out the kitchen of their 
home and set up a gift shop where she 
sold various articles crafted by local 
residents. 

The young medical student envi- 
sioned his birds sitting in the windows 
of the Bradleys’ shop and asked if he 
could bring in a few of his carvings. 
The Bradleys were willing to take a 
look at his work апа eventually 
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arranged the carvings in with their 
other merchandise. 

The Sugdens returned home and, 
much to their delight, periodically 
received a ten dollar check in the mail 
representing a sale of one of the 
carvings. 

“At the time it was like a gift from 
heaven. It meant we could go out for 
dinner,” the doctor recalled. 

After medical school, the doctor and 
his growing family (he has three girls: 
Beth, 13, Jenny, 11, Meg, 8) took up 
practice in Buckingham and continued 
carving birds in his spare time. His 
interest in the hobby grew as did his 
talents. 

About three years ago Dr. Sugden 
was asked by the Bucks County 
Audubon Society to display his birds at 
their annual dinner. 

“I later found out that Roger Тогу 
Peterson, who is the country’s fore- 
most ornithologist, was going to be at 
the meeting,”’ said the doctor. 

The doctor was nervous as to 
whether or not the ornithologist would 
like his work. 

“As it turned out he was quite 
pleased,’’ Dr. Sugden said. 

It was in 1973 that the physician first 
heard of the Ward Foundation and 
their organization centered in Salis- 
bury, Maryland. He attended an 


exhibition held in October of that year 
and was amazed at what he found. 

“Сагуегѕ are real talkers,” he said. 
“They like to tell you what they did 
and how they did it. They enjoy 
sharing and exchanging their ideas.” 

The following year the doctor re- 
turned to the competition and won his 
first recognition as a carver. 

“Much to my surprise the judges 
picked my cedar waxwings first in 
show,” Dr. Sugden said. 

The doctor also won ribbons for a 
third place and an honorable mention 
in the same competition. 

The judging is handled by a number 
of qualified people. 

‘‘The judges consist of fellow carv- 
ers, ornithologists as well as artists.” 
said the doctor. ‘‘Carvings must pass 
the eyes of all the judges. A carving 
may lose points because the ornitholo- 
gist notices the number of primary 
feathers is incorrect.” 

Other technical errors such as brush 
strokes or painting deficiencies might 
be spotted by the artist while a fellow 
carver may be able to better judge the 
actual craftsmanship and carving skill 
that went into the work. 

The competition is broken up into 
novice, amateur and professional 
classes with different categories within 
each class. Awards are given for full- 
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size as well as miniature repro- 
ductions. 

In 1975, competition included 1305 
carved birds entered from 365 carvers 
coming from 40 states and three 
Canadian provinces. 

Dr. Sugden won first prize in the 
amateur class with his saw whet owls 
in the birds of prey category. His 
green heron took first place honors for 
shore birds and he also received a 
third place ribbon for his least tren, 
another shore bird. 

Each bird takes hours of tedious 
work and Dr. Sugden makes each 
moment pleasurable. 

“IT find peace of mind and relaxation 
while carving and painting,” he said. 

Not only does carving pass the time 
away in a peaceful manner, but the 
doctor also has the satisfaction of 
seeing his work through to the end. 
“The finished product is a permanent, 
pleasing representation of nature,’’ he 
said. 

The doctor does not look for any 
deep meaningful driving forces com- 
pelling his need to create. 

“I don’t think there is any great 
philosophy behind it,’’ Dr. Sugden 
commented. “1 just enjoy it.” 

The carver does, however, strive for 
perfection in his work. 

“T m never completely satisfied with 
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my work. I always like the one I’m 
presently working on more than the 
last one I finished,” he said. “But, if I 
get to the point of being satisfied 1 
might as well quit creating and start 
making them out of molds. 

“І admire art of most any form and 
feel that my carvings are a type of art. 
Both my wife and I have always been 
interested in art,” explained Dr. 
Sugden. 

In order to carve birds as the doctor 
does, a combination of skills are 
needed. A steady hand and a knowing 
eye are necessary to reproduce the 
images in wood. Knowledge of orni- 
thology and precise physiology of birds 
is another must. The carver also has to 
be capable of bringing color and life 
into his birds by applying proper 
paints. 

“I have a number of birds in various 
stages of completion,” said the doctor. 
“Опе night I might feel like painting 
while another I may want to carve. 
Other times I just feel like sanding.”’ 

The doctor’s interest in birds 
reaches back to when he was a young 
boy in upstate Pennsylvania. He 
passed the time watching birds and 
soon became proficient in their identi- 
fication. 

“Аѕ a boy I was always in the woods 
watching birds.” he recalled. 

In later years Dr. Sugden’s study of 
birds became more formal. 

“Гуе spent the past six to ten years 
researching birds. I keep a file on 


different types of birds and save any 
magazine clippings or апу other 
pictures of birds that may be used later 
for reference.” 

For models, the doctor uses the real 
thing. 

“I have access to the Princeton 
Museum which houses specimens of 
nearly every bird in the world. At 
times I also use the bird room at 
Washington’s Crossing State Park.” 

The physician uses study skins 
(birds stuffed with cotton but not 
mounted for display) to better under- 
stand the subtleties of his subjects. 

“The word has gotten out that I’m 
interested in birds. Patients are always 
bringing in birds they have found to 
see if I can use them as study skins. 
They call me on the phone and tell me 
of birds they have seen on the side of 
the road. Right now I have a freezer 
full of dead birds, which my wife isn’t 
too happy about, that I eventually 
intend to make study skins out of.” 

Dr. Sugden also finds himself 
patching up wounded birds the neigh- 
borhood children bring to him. 

‘‘My daughters and their friends ask 
me to mend broken legs or any other 
bird injury. I guess they’ve made me 
the resident bird doctor,’’ he said. 

As the doctor handles these birds in 
need of help he is constantly studying 
them for new ideas on how to recreate 
their likeness out of wood. 

The journey from a bare piece of 
untouched stock to the finished crea- 
tion of a life-like bird is a long and 
trying one. 

“I like to begin with a piece of 
basswood,’’ says the doctor. “White 
pine can also be used but I prefer 
basswood.”’ 

In order to save time the rough cuts 
can be made with a band saw. 

“From there it’s basically a matter 
of whittling out the shape,” the doctor 
explained. “Most small birds are 
made from a single piece of wood. The 
larger species sometimes need sepa- 
rate wing pieces attached.”’ 

For eyes the doctor goes to a local 
taxidermist. 

“The best glass eyes come from 
Germany,” he says. 

Other carvers make use of a cheap 
set of pearls to recreate the eyes. 
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Strings usually come with pairs of 
various sized pearls. When the proper 
size is selected and the pearl painted 
and shellacked it’s a tough job disting- 
uishing the phony eye from the real 
thing. 

Legs of the birds are shaped from 
brass rods. 

“А hole is drilled into the body of 
the bird and the rods inserted.” said 
the doctor. ‘‘I use sheet lead to make 
the toes and webs.”’ 

The bird is then mounted on a base. 
Driftwood offers an attractive back- 
ground and the doctor uses his 
findings from the shore for a number 
of his birds. 

“T m always on the lookout for wood 
to use for mounting my carvings. My 
family and I hike in the woods and 
come up with all sorts of ideas. We 
once came across a dead tree that had 
fallen and I saw a branch with a knot 
on it that I knew I could find a use for, 
so I cut it off and took it home with 
me.” 

That branch now proudly stands in 
the doctor’s office holding one of his 
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carvings. 

The final step of Dr. Sugden’s 
creation is painting. 

“I use either artist’s oils or acryl- 
ics,” he says. “1 never really consid- 
ered myself a painter and if I had to 
paint a bird in one dimension I don’t 
even know if I could do it.” 

The doctor’s modesty is over- 
whelmed by his room full of completed 
birds. One would not be surprised at 
all to see his green heron leave its 
perch and fly from the office. 

Much to the delight of his patients, 
the doctor’s birds fill the hallways and 
examining rooms of his office. From 
time to time he changes them. 

“They notice right off,’’ says the 
doctor. 

The doctor has gotten himself into a 
bit of trouble by giving his nurses a 
carving each year at Christmas. 

“І try to remember what kinds of 
birds I gave them in previous years so 
I’m sure to give them something 
new.” he said. “But back in 1972 I 
found myself in a bind and was unable 
to make the birds for them. Now they 
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never let me forget. They’re always 
kidding me by asking, ‘What hap- 
pened to the 1972 model?’’’ the 
doctor fondly recalled. 

Now that Dr. Sugden has begun to 
enter his carvings in competition he 
concentrates his efforts on what the 
judges look for. 

“I have to be more technical and 
accurate in my carvings. For example, 
in carving a pair of saw whet owls, the 
female must be larger than the male. 
Also they perch near the base of the 
tree. If I had them farther out on the 
branch I would be marked down.”’ 

The doctor is now working on entries 
for the Ward Foundation’s 1976 world 
championship competition. 

“I recently saw a series of pictures 
of a hummingbird hovering, then 
turning backwards (completely upside 
down) and then flying off.’’ said Dr. 
Sugden. “What I’m working on is a 
five-piece project of this hummingbird 
in various positions of flight.” 

The doctor is also planning to enter 
a horned puffin, something he claims 
he’s never seen done before. 

“The horned puffin mainly lives in 
the Northwest coastal regions and 
looks something like a penguin but 
with a colorful beak. I think it will 
shake up the judges,” he said. 

Dr. Sugden’s home is Bucks County 
and it’s from there that ideas come. 

“We have a bird feeder in our back 
yard and we watch them eat the sun- 
flower seeds we leave for them,” he 
said. 

Dr. Sugden’s talents are still grow- 
ing and new ideas continue to come. 

“T enjoy medicine but I also enjoy 
living and wildlife,” says the doctor. 
“I bring my carvings with me wher- 
ever I go. I can sit on the beach and 
whittle or in my back yard at home. 
Whittling makes you slow down a little 
and see what’s going on around you. If 
you take your time you'll see things 
come by you've never seen before.” 

Dr. Sugden’s awareness of the 
world around him led to a fulfilling 
hobby of creating images of birds out 
of plain pieces of wood. Others may 
find pastimes equally rewarding by 
following the doctor’s advice and 
remaining alert to the world around 
them. a 


A pirate in Bucks County? Tradition 
says there was one. There’s even a 
chance you can have a word with his 
ghost if you locate his grave at the top 
of Bowman’s Hill. 

The story goes that Dr. John Bow- 
man, a physician living at Pidcock’s 
Creek near the base of the hill at the 
time of early settlement, was ap- 
pointed surgeon to an English fleet 
that was sent in 1696 under Captain 
William Kidd to suppress piracy. Kidd 
turned pirate himself. And Bowman 
was one of the crew members who 
went along with their captain. 

After four years of plundering the 
coasts and shipping lanes, Kidd was 
captured and hanged. Bowman man- 
aged to escape the law. For a while 
people occasionally saw him in New- 
town, looking and even behaving 
shockingly piratical. 

Then, mysteriously, the renegade 
physician disappeared. Nothing was 
heard of him for years. He finally 
turned up in his former neighborhood, 
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living in a rough-hewn cabin at the foot 
of the hill he loved to climb. 

Just before he died, Bowman wrote 
a request that he be buried on the 
summit. His wishes were honored. 
Sometime afterward, a Newtown resi- 
dent found a massive oak chest said to 
have belonged to the pirate doctor. 
This caused a sensation but when the 
chest was pried open, the treasure- 
seekers were deflated. There was not 
an ounce of pirate gold! 

That was not the end of interest in 
Dr. Bowman. Even today some people 
say that if you go to the top of Bow- 
man’s Hill, lie down by the grave and 
ask, ‘‘Bowman, what killed you?” the 
voice of the dead man will intone, 
“Nothing!”” 

October and old stories. They go 
together. Years back, the longer 
evenings of autumn meant an earlier 
end to chores and more time for the 
family to sit together around the fire, 
trading news of the neighborhood, the 
doings, whatever was being talked 


about. 

There was no single standard ac- 
count of an event that could be read in 
the newspaper by everyone. Many 
stories grew up around every unusual 
happening. Some stretched beyond 
the fireside tellings and became local 
legends. We find these today, worked 
into the published histories of the 
area, especially those by the anecdotal 
historians W.W.H. Davis, Doron 
Green and William J. Buck. And 
history is the proper niche for these 
stories. All are part of something 
someone did or believed in, long ago. 

The tales survive in various forms. 
Some are told in a hokey way, others 
are straightforward. Some are in old 
books — like Buck's 1855 history — 
and therefore pungent, like smoke that 
has not had time to dissipate. Others 
are in new books, therefore faint, but 
neatly assembled. Some may have had 
their first origin in other places, 
having been imported here with the 
few cherished possessions of early 
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settlers. All now have drifted a 
distance beyond the vanished Bucks 
County they came from. 

Ghost stories predominate among 
the earliest tales, with motifs of guilt 
and revenge. Many were told about 
Indian ghosts who prowled the forests 
of their former lands, crying out 
against those who had driven them 
away. Buck recalls that Indian ghosts 
were supposed to moan most poign- 
antly near running streams, especially 
the Neshaminy and the Pennypack. 

Other revenging ghosts would be 
seen where murder, suicide or hang- 
ing had been committed. Adi-Kent 
Thomas Jeffrey has dozens of these 
tales in her books about ghosts in the 
Delaware Valley. 

One couple, a man and woman, 
showed up in ghostly form along the 
lane leading to a (haunted) mansion 
overlooking the Neshaminy south of 
Bristol. The two were linked to an old 
tale about a pair of horse thieves who, 
before the revolution, were hanged 
from a large tree where Newportville 
Road meets Ford Road. 

Another story tells of the hangman 
ghost who gave a chilling name to 
Gallows Hill Run near Nockamixon. By 
a steep hill on old Durham Road, some 
unknown traveller of the past was 
found dead, dangling from a tree, 
presumed a suicide. 

Here, as everywhere, graveyard 
ghost tales flourished. Children were 
(and are) spooky about following 
butterflies among the gravestones on 
Indian summer afternoons. There was 
one old graveyard on the York Road 
where there had been buried some of 
the dead from Philadelphia’s yellow 
fever of 1793. 

A half-mile down from it lived an old 
man who one night was returning 
home by moonlight when he saw a 
huge black dog rise and stretch itself 
by one of the tombstones. 

The man tried to get closer to see if 
it were a familiar dog, but it vanished 
as he approached. Everyone later 
agreed it must have been a guardian 
spirit, there to protect the remains of 
those who had died in the epidemic. 

Then there was the Solebury man 
who did not believe in spirits. “His 

neighbors were annoyed when he 


laughed about the ghosts that were 
sometimes rumored to be lurking in 
the woods nearby. 

Late one night the skeptic was 
returning home when he saw an eerie 
light glowing near a marsh. Coming 
nearer, the man saw a cold fire of blue 
and yellow flames licking up into the 
darkness. Uneasily, he seized a rock 
and threw it into the nest of fire. The 


light flared to four times its original 


“In Bensalem, treasure hunt- 
ers long searched for the booty 
allegedly buried by the pirate 
Blackbeard .. .”’ 


size, and hundreds of smaller fireballs 


rolled about in the surrounding marsh 
grass. 

Buck, the historian who recorded 
the tale, noted that he himself often 
was startled by foxfire or ‘‘jack-o- 
lantern’’ as the country people called 
phosphorescence glowing from damp 
and decaying organic matter. 

John Bowman’s oak chest was пої 
the only supposed treasure to find its 
way into local lore. There was said to 
be a trunk filled with silver coins 
buried along the Delaware River — no 
one seemed to remember just where 
— by Edward Marshall, who had dis- 
covered a rich silver mine in the hills 
along the river valley. Marshall is 
supposed to have used the silver to 
make Spanish dollars for trade, and 
buried the profits. 

In Bensalem, treasure hunters long 
searched for the booty allegedly buried 
by the pirate Blackbeard, who once 
visited an island above the mouth of 
Poquessing Creek. The place was 
legendary even prior to the pirate’s 
time, for the Indians talked of a huge 
fish with long teeth which plunged 
deep in the river and then rose up 
spouting like a whale. The Swedes 
knew of it too. 

Another treasure story involves the 
Booz whiskey barrel. It seems the 10th 
Regiment, U. S. Army, was camped 
near Bristol in 1798 when some of the 
men grew restless one night and went 
out foraging at the nearby establish- 
ment of a distiller appropriately named 
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John Booz. 

A large barrel of whiskey was 
missing in the morning and Booz, 
suspecting the men, went straight to 
the captain. An investigation began 
that morning, but the captain took sick 
and died before he could find a clue. 

Years afterward, Booz received an 
anonymous letter from a former sol- 
dier, now living in Ohio, who con- 
fessed he had taken part in the raid on 
the still. The man said the regiment 
had hastily buried the barrel along the 
river bank while the captain searched 
in another part of the camp. 

For a long time, Bristol residents 
were to be seen pacing along the 
river’s edge, poking into the mud with 
long, pointed sticks. The legend does 
not recall that anyone ever was 
rewarded for these efforts. 

There are two charming legends 
about children: one happy, the other 
not. Little Lydia Canby of Buckingham 
was playing in the dooryard garden 
when Thomas Watson rode up on his 
shining black stallion, tied up to a post 
and went inside to see Lydia’s father. 

The girl boldly approached the huge 
animal, unhitched him апа pulled 
herself up by the stirrups. She was just 
seating herself in the saddle when the 
startled horse bolted. Hearing hoof- 
beats, Watson and Canby rushed to 
the window and saw the small horse- 
woman and her mount rapidly dis- 
appearing down the lane. 

“The poor child will be killed!” 
cried Watson, knowing the reckless 
temperament of his horse. 

The father shook his head and 
replied, “If thee will risk thy horse, I 
will risk my child.” 

Canby’s confidence was not mis- 
placed. Lydia stayed in the saddle and 
the stallion finally pulled up, frothing, 
at the Watson barn in Bushington. The 
child then calmly reined the animal 
around, spurred him, and guided him 
back to her home. 

Lydia Canby lived to the age of 101, 
and people used to point out an old 
cedar tree in the lower part of the 
Buckingham graveyard which she 
planted as a young mother on the 
grave of one of her children. 

The name of the other child of 
legend was not preserved in the story 


that was told about her. We only know 
she was the four-year-old daughter of 
a German farm family in Bedminster. 

One day while her father was 
plowing, the child went to the house 
for a snack of bread and milk, which 
she carried back across the field and 
then into an adjoining stand of woods. 
Soon afterward the father heard a 
conversation going on among the 
trees, although the girl had been all 
alone. Curious, he went to look for her. 

Horrifyingly, the child was found 
sitting on a stump sharing her milk 
and bread with a large black snake. 
The father grabbed up a piece of a 
fallen branch and clubbed the reptile 
to death. The little girl at once grew 
pale and sickly. Several days later she 
died. 

In that neighborhood, killing a snake 
was widely believed to be a bad omen. 
Killing toads was likewise considered 
foolish; it was supposed to cause cows 
to give bloody milk. (Later people 
realized this was true; decreasing 
toads would increase insects on a 
farm, and insects spread disease.) 

Shooting turtle doves or damaging 
their nests was considered very bad 
luck. So was leaving a loaf of bread 
upside down. Friday was not propi- 
tious for starting new projects. If an 
egg was less than half normal size, 
there would be bad luck unless you 
quickly threw the egg over the barn. 

There was also good magic. If you 
collected old shoes and burned them, 
then scattered the ashes, it would keep 
evil away. And when there was serious 
illness, residents of Springfield and 
Haycock believed, a large white bird 
would be seen at the sickroom window 
if there were going to be a turn for the 
better. 

Unusual landmarks in the county 
had their legends. The original ‘‘Holi- 
cong'' or ‘‘Conkey Hole’ — a large 
funnel-shaped basin about a quarter of 
a mile southeast of Greenville — 
gathered many traditions. 

The basin was filled with water and 
was 20 to 40 yards across, depending 
on how high the water happened to be 
in the hole. It seemed to be about 40 to 
60 feet deep. Every time anybody tried 
to sound it by lowering long poles or 
chains, projecting ledges of limestone 


would get in the way. They never 
struck bottom, and some people said 
the hole had none. 

Sometimes objects would be thrown 
into the mysterious pool in an effort to 
chart the course of the water, which 
appeared to be part of some kind of 
subterranean current or channel. One 
day a farmer threw in some chaff 
which floated out of sight under the 
limestone ledges. Later, pieces of 
straw were seen emerging many miles 
away from the Great Spring at 
Aquetong. 

The Indians also believed there was 
a connection between the two watery 
places. They told a story about a brave 
who was hunting a deer and shot an 
arrow into the animal’s flank without 
killing it. Trailing blood, the deer ran 
through the forest and the brave, 
following, saw it plunge into the 
Conkey Hole. 

Not long afterward, other Indians 
saw the deer, with the arrow still in its 
flank, emerge from the spring at 
Aquetong. 

One of the most enduring tales — 
going back to the earliest settlement of 
the county — concerns the celebrated 
Townsend apple tree. Richard Town- 
send came over with William Penn in 
1682 and settled near the Delaware 
River. Indians in the Lumberville area 
were friendly and told him that far 


“Horrifyingly, the child was 
found sitting on a stump shar- 
ing her milk and with a large 
black snake.” 


back in the woods was a clearing 
where a great apple tree grew. 

In the autumn, having heard about 
the abundant produce of the tree and 
its excellent quality, Townsend asked 
the Indians to take him there. They 
did. 

The settler was astonished to find 
the apples even more numerous than 
he had been told. The tree was larger 
than any he had ever seen in England, 
and the fruit was enormous. The 
greenish-yellow apples were rather 
flat in shape, though of large circum- 
ference, and tasted ambrosial. 


A well-organized Indian village 
stood near the tree, very crowded with 
Indians, and a spring of good water 
ran nearby. Townsend liked the scene 
so much that he offered to buy the land 
on the spot. After several more visits, 
he succeeded. 

The Indians had once again given 
themselves cause to lament. They had 
been willing to sell the land, but asked 
that they might reserve title to the 
apple tree. They did not realize that no 
such arrangement was possible in 
English law. 

Luckily, the Townsends wanted to 
be fair. They understood that the 
Indians held the tree ‘‘to be as free as 
sunshine, to all and any that wanted 
the apples.’’ The new owners honored 
the agreement for two generations. 

Richard’s grandson, Stephen Town- 
send, finally put a fence around the 
tree to protect it. The farm was on a 
wedge of land where State Road inter- 
sects Sugan Road, and apple fanciers 
had worn a hard-packed path from 
Sugan Road to the tree. Stephen 
Townsend (some said he was not a 
grandson of the original owner, but of 
another family who bought the farm 
from a man named Jennings) also 
allowed Samuel Preston to take many 
grafts. 

A legend is not a finished thing. The 
poet John Ciardi says a poem is like a 
fire, which, if built correctly, will 
consume itself totally, leaving nothing 
unburned among the ashes. A tradi- 
tional tale, however, never burns out. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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LOST 
CEMETERY 


ALIVE AND WELL ON MILL ROAD 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


he March sun was bright 

but cooled by a sharp wind 

that swept over hands and 

face with chilling thorough- 
ness. I was on the prowl for a small 
family graveyard, little known but 
called to my attention as member of 
the local Historical Commission. The 
rumour had spread that Church’s 
graveyard was threatened with oblit- 
eration! 

The owner, wishing to sell his acres, 
declared it was difficult to obtain a 
buyer for the section surrounding the 
old site. Now he was proposing to 
eliminate the little graveyard. What 
did the Historical Commission of 
Buckingham Township think about it? 

First we would have to find it; then 
assess the situation. 

This March morning, therefore, I 
was on ‘‘mission cemetery search.” I 
knew its general location, near the 
crossing of Church School and Mill 
Roads. Having parked my car nearby, 
I crossed a field stubbled with last 
year’s corn, and found myself along 
the edge of the woods. My dog, Elsa, 
relishing the early spring ramble, 
sniffed with abandon at squirrel, 
mouse, and raccoon, but helped me 
not at all in locating the burial site. 
Briars and honeysuckle vines, reluc- 
tant to let me pass, twisted around low 


branches, and made a jungle of the 
undergrowth. I trudged up and down, 
in the woods now, snagging stockings 
and scratching legs, but could find 
nothing. 

After twenty minutes, choosing my 
way cautiously through the hostile 
forest floor, | was pleased suddenly to 
come across a bridle trail which led to 
a small clearing. “It must be near 
here,’’ I reasoned; ‘‘a glade in the 
forest is just the place for an old family 
plot.” But no luck! 

From the open circle I scanned the 
four directions. Only the tall trunks of 
tulip and oak, the offending briars and 
undergrowth defending last season’s 
leaves, deep upon the forest floor, met 
my eye. It came to me then, that I had 
по real clue as to what І might find if I 
did come across my hidden landmark. 
Were there old gravestones, markers 
of another description, perhaps a stone 
wall, now broken down? Perhaps 1 
should ask the owner; two neighbors 
already queried had never seen the old 
burial ground. 

Emerging from the woods I spotted 
a small white house across the road, a 
flicker’s flight away, and headed 
towards it. Here, I had been told, lived 
the owner; of course he would know! 

Still perplexed that I had been 
unable to find this relic of times gone 
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by in a woods that was far from large 
in size, and hardly out of the sound of 
cars passing on the highway nearby, 1 
approached the cottage and knocked 
on the door. An old hound dog barked 
half-heartedly as I peered through the 
glassed open portion of the entrance. 
My man must be home. As I watched, 
a bent figure, leaning on a cane, his 
grey-black hair shaggy, pants baggy, 
shuffled towards me. He opened the 
door. 

“Ехсиѕе me,” I apologized, “аге 
you the owner of all those woods?” I 
waved my hand back towards the 
woodland. 

“Yes, I am. Good morning,” he 
replied. 

“Good morning,” I returned, ‘‘for- 
give me for intruding, but I’m part of 
the Historical Commission, and I’m 
looking for a graveyard оп your 
property. We’re interested because 
there aren’t many private burial 
grounds left around here.” 

“Its right over there,” he said, 
pointing in the general direction 
whence I had come. ‘‘Just there,” he 
continued, ‘‘don’t wonder you didn’t 
see it, though it’s hardly out of sight.” 

I looked, but of course could see only 
trees and the forbidding undergrowth. 
I made an effort to take a clear sight- 
ing. Aligning my eyes carefully, 1 
followed the aim of his cane. Certainly 
if I walked straight to where he was 
pointing, I could not miss finding the 
spot. 

I began to thank him, but, as if to 
keep me there for a moment longer, he 
spoke again. ‘‘The stone walls were all 
crumbling,’’ he told me, “fifty years 
ago Dr. Erdman had them fixed ир.” 

I knew of Dr. Erdman, the wonder- 
ful “horse and buggy’’ doctor of 
Buckingham village, who often took 
his little daughter, Doris, with him on 
house calls, by buggy in summer and 
by sleigh over the snows of winter. 

“Dr. Erdman was given ~ some 
money for repairs, so he took charge,” 
continued my friendly informant. 

“Who gave him the money?” I 
asked, hoping for a name that would 
bring Church’s forgotten graveyard to 
life from another angle. 

“Dunno,” he replied, “all I know is 
he put the names on the wall in Mercer 


tiles; they’re real pretty.” 

Mercer tiles! The name Mercer, in 
Bucks County, is magic. Now the 
cemetery took on a double interest. I 
was more eager than ever to hurry off. 

“You say it’s right there, not far 
from the road?’’ I asked again, more to 
be polite than to re-establish the fact. I 
did not wish to appear ungrateful, or to 
be running away. 

“Just where my cane pointed,” he 
repeated, ‘‘you can’t miss it, but there 
aren’t any gravestones left.” 

He might have told me more, but my 
curiosity would not let me stay. I 
thanked him, and, hoping he could 
make his way back to his inner room 
without falling, I hurried back to the 
road and across into the woods once 
more. 

ollowing his sight-line, this 

time I had no difficulty. 

About two hundred feet 

into the woods, I glimpsed 
a low, concrete wall of a familiar 
yellow color, used frequently by 
Mercer, camouflaged by the thick leaf 
bed from which it rose. The wall 
formed a square; around the top ran a 
rounded coping. 

“Неге it is,” I shouted to Elsa, who, 
scuffling about in spring excitement 
once more, paid no attention. I threw 
worries of brambles and scratches to 
the wind, and pushed hurriedly 
through the tangled undergrowth until 
I reached the low ocher walls. 

Straight ahead of me, set into the 
face of the near wall, I could see 
bright, glazed letters in a variety of 
colors. They spelled out the inscrip- 


tion: 
JOSEPH CHURCH 
1751-1822 
MARY C. CHURCH 
1750-1829 


I looked at the vari-colored letters 
closely, each one clear and smooth as 
the day it was put in. These were 
certainly Mercer tiles, unmarred these 
fifty years since Mercer must have put 
them there, by man or weather. In the 
quiet protection of this forest they still 
shone like new. 

The figure of Henry Mercer flashed 
upon my mind. Conceiver and builder 
of the renowned Mercer Museum and 
Fonthill, his own castle domain in 


ane к 
The inscription of Joseph and Mary Church on 
Mill Road above Church School Road. 


Doylestown, Mercer was a man who 
believed in permanence. Using con- 
crete as his medium he designed 
buildings, projected from his imagina- 
tion, in a fashion never attempted 
before. At Fonthill he poured concrete 
over the fieldstone walls of the old 
farmhouse that is the core of the great 
house, then extended the theme to 
create lofty towers, concrete-muntined 
windows, and airy terraces, achieving 
a mysterious, romantic castle that is an 
increasingly admired mecca for archi- 
tect and traveler alike. 

Now here, in a small intimate woods 
of Buckingham Township, Henry 
Mercer was coming to life again, re- 
flected in the tile and concrete 
harmony enjoyed and admired wher- 
ever found. 

That Dr. Erdman and Dr. Mercer 
were long-time friends, I knew. In the 
1920’s Dr. Mercer built a terrace for 
Dr. Erdman’s Buckingham home, 
inlaying it with his charming tiled 
representations of animals, primitive 
American crafts, and historic scenes, 
including two large plaques with 
inscriptions suitable to a garden. 

Evidently Dr. Erdman, given money 
and the responsibility of preserving 
the little graveyard, had asked his 
friend to plan repairs and inscriptions. 
Here was a Bucks County treasure, 
lost for many years, coming to light in 
the shadow of great trees, and a 
lurking bulldozer. 

I examined the graveyard square. 
Each wall measured fourteen feet 
long, two feet high at the upper slope 
of the woods, and three feet at the 


lower. From a corner, within the walls, 
rose a magnificent tulip or yellow 
poplar tree as though planted by an 
outstretched hand of one of the 
interred. Bloodroots were pushing 
their delicate and determined shoots 
sunward through the leaves, each 
smooth green stem wrapped about 
with its own protective and as yet 
furled leaf. Here and there the white 
blossoms gave back the promise of the 
late March sun. I took in this sight of 
white flower against dun-yellow wall, 
of cheery-colored tiles, with satisfac- 
tion. Still, there was much I did not yet 
know. 

Reflecting on the name Church, 1 
turned and picked my way back to the 
car. During the forty years I had been 
familiar with this area I had never 
guessed that ‘‘Church,’’ so prevalent 
in this corner of the township, echoed 
the presence of a family, not a building 
or sect. 

A bit of research cleared up the 
matter. Close by, up on Church School 
Road, stands Church’s School, first 
built in 1804 to be privately run as a 
Quaker ‘“‘subscription’’ school. In 1857 
it became ‘‘Buckingham Township 
Public School Number Two.” 

Down the hill, on Mill Road, looms 
Church’s Mill, a magnificent building 
still complete with millwheel and tail- 
race. The great house, originally the 
miller’s home, had burned down. Only 
huge boxwoods remain to show where 
it had originally stood. 

oseph Church, whose name 

was inscribed in shiny col- 

ors against the earthen- 

colored wall up іп the 
woods, had deeded the land on which 
the school was built. His father, 
Richard, an Irish Quaker of English 
ancestry, emigrated to America in 
1729. He, with his wife, Sarah, settled 
in this corner of Buckingham Town- 
ship in 1735, but it was not until 1741 
that Richard acquired the patent 
(deed) for “two hundred sixty-seven 
acres adjoining Joseph Fell’s planta- 
tion’ from the sons of William Penn. 
This spread of dates between buying 
land and having it surveyed and 
patented was characteristic. Settlers 
poured in, and the surveyors could not 
keep up with property delineations; 
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TRIUMPH The spear-head, the arrow, the rocket; the shape 
that cleaves the air is the wedge. Now Triumph brings the 
wedge down to earth in TR7 — а fantastic new sports car 
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hence the frequent lag. 

Joseph was the only one of Rich- 
ard’s three sons who married. He and 
his wife, Mary, had seven children, all 
daughters; thus the name Church died 
out. Several of the family are said to be 
buried in the little graveyard. 

Perhaps it was Amanda Matthews, a 
fifth generation descendant of Joseph 
and known to be interested in her 
family’s plot, who helped with money 
for the restoration. Amanda was a 
victim of circumstance. As a girl of 
eighteen or twenty, she lost her lover 
in the Civil War. Crushed and un- 
happy, she became an eccentric 
though pleasant recluse, living in 
Mechanicsville, visiting friends occa- 
sionally, but always on foot. One of her 
closer friends lived three miles away in 
Lahaska. Amanda would trudge the 
long distance, refusing altogether to 
be fetched by buggy or car. After the 
call, however, she would consent to be 
returned home by conveyance. She 
died about 1930 and is reputedly the 
last to be buried in Church’s grave- 
yard. Other reports place lonely 
Amanda in the Mechanicsville Chapel 
burial ground on Durham Road north 
of the village. 

Thus we found Church’s graveyard. 
How should we save it from encroach- 
ing suburbia? Would Lady Luck bring 
forth an interested buyer, or would we 
need to find another solution? 

Time passed. Eventually nearby 
landowners, a couple, decided to buy 
the acres which surround and contain 
the historic cemetery. These tradition- 
minded people consider their purchase 
an asset, a special heritage from the 
past. Into their deed are written these 
words, binding them to their pledge of 


dedication: 
It is ‘‘understood and agreed that the 
historical cemetery on said property shall 
remain with wall intact and in good re- 
pair and shall be maintained by the 
buyers and all future owners.” 


The owners are pleased to hold this 
gift for future generations. And for- 
ever bound up in Church’s tiny sanctu- 
ary in the woods are two important 
names — one, that of the first colonist 
to work the land round about, the 
other, that of Henry Mercer whose 
skill shines forth once more, unmis- 
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The APPLE PRESSES ARE ROLLING! 


Allen Heist's orders at Heist’s 
Steam Cider Works and Fruit Distil- 
lery in Doylestown were to give the 
kids all the cider they could drink. 
“And they drank and drank,” remem- 
bers an old timer, whose father worked 
in the cider mill during its heyday, 
1864 to 1916. Sid Stratton, another 
long-time Doylestown resident, re- 
members standing in the line of kids 
waiting for free cider in 1906. They all 
took turns drinking from the one glass, 
which was washed once a day. 

“Everyone was poor then. Every 
farmer had an orchard, and none of the 
apples went to waste either,’’ accord- 
ing to the old-timer. In Doylestown 
there were orchards where Fanny 
Chapman pool is now and continuing 
on down to the jail. The farmers’ pigs 
were turned loose in the orchards to 
eat the dropped apples. What they 
didn’t eat were picked up and hauled 
either to Heist’s or Sawyer’s cider 
mills for pressing. The two mills com- 
peted for apples, though Sawyer’s 
made only cider vinegar. 

Later “the law got on them’’ and the 
farmers weren’t allowed to let pigs 
roam over the same apples that were 
to be pressed and sold for human con- 
sumption. In addition, the mills were 
ordered to wash the apples before 
pressing. 

During apple season Heist’s Steam 
Cider Works ran 24 hours a day to 
accommodate the farmers. Even 
though its four hydraulic steam- 
powered presses each handled 90 
bushels at a time, squeezing out 7 
gallons of cider from every 100 pounds 
of apples every 25 minutes, the mill 
couldn’t keep up with the apples. 


Sometimes the farmers would be lined 
up, their wagons full of apples, all the 
way from the mill up to Ashland SE, 
backed up as far as the prison. Often 
the apples had to be dumped on a 
vacant field until things slowed down 
enough that they could be ground and 
pressed. The farmers got 1 cent a 
gallon for the cider squeezed from 
their apples. Or, if they wished, they 
could keep the cider and pay Heist’s 
one cent a gallon for the pressing. 

The mill, built on a grade to take 
advantage of gravity, was located on a 
dirt lane off Ashland St. (Golf View 
Drive has since been built to provide 
access to the mill and adjacent homes.) 


Apple cider in the works at Cedars Country 
Store. 


by Colene George 


The farmers would load up their 
apples оп a conveyor at the front of the 
works where they were lifted to the top 
floor and rolled down chutes to be 
ground into pomace, a texture compar- 
able to ground beef. The pomace was 
placed on cheese cloths in four-inch 
racks and smoothed out evenly by men 
using wooden paddles. When the well- 
dressed Philadelphia kids who came to 
observe the pressing process got too 
close to the men smoothing the 
pomace, one of the men might ‘‘acci- 
dentally”’ let his paddle slip, splashing 
pomace on them. This worked fairly 
well to keep them back! 

After the pomace was smoothed, the 
rack would be removed and a new rack 
of pomace added, smoothed and 
stacked on the previous layer until 
there was a stack of eight. The stack 
would then be pressed into cider, 
which would run down to a 5,000- 
gallon tank in the basement, where it 
could be drawn off. 

Whatever was left of the cider would 
be run downhill to the tank house, 
consisting of 12 fermenting tanks, 
each holding 5,600 gallons. (The stone 
foundations of the tank house can still 
be seen behind the Fanny Chapman 
pool.) From the tank house the cider 
would go to the pot distillery to be 
made into apple brandy, popularly 
called ‘‘applejack.’’ The remaining 
pomace was sent to the National Farm 
School for cow feed. 

Getting the applejack back up the 
hill was a problem. Only two barrels at 
a time could be hauled back up by the 
horse and wagon. Once the wagons 
were back on level ground the barrels 
could be doubled up on the wagons for 
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the trip to the rail depot. 

Though the men at the mill were 
paid $120.00 a week, it was very diffi- 
cult getting qualified men, the qualifi- 
cation being that they didn’t drink. 
Often when the foreman left the hard 
cider room to check on the distillery, 
the men would dip into the hard cider. 
And when he would leave the distillery 
to check things in the hard cider room, 
they would sample the applejack. The 
last straw was finding the distillery 
barrel attendant passed out on the 
floor, the applejack overflowing its 
barrel, eventually making its way to 
the creek at the back of the mill. 

Though Heist’s was best known for 
its cider and applejack, it also pro- 
duced mushrooms and cider vinegar. 
After the apple season, mushrooms 
were grown in four adjacent buildings. 
Manure was shipped in from the west 
and left to ferment in long beds 8 feet 
high. The men sprinkled it and rotated 
it for two or three weeks until it fer- 
mented, reducing itself to two feet in 
volume, the ideal stage for growing 
mushrooms. Under one of the mush- 
room houses was a man-made cave, 
approximately 30 feet wide and 60 feet 
long. The cave, originally used to store 
mushrooms, was also used to store 
applejack. Later it became the site of 
numerous rotten apple fights. Robert 
“Bud” McKinstry, whose father pur- 


chased the mill in 1922, remembers, 
“kids from all over town would come 
for the fights. We’d all choose up 
sides.” 

Though Mr. Heist had a liguor store 
on Main Street in Doylestown, where 
Watson’s Insurance Agency is pres- 
ently located, the liguor laws prohib- 
ited him from selling his own apple- 
jack. That he would store at the dis- 
tillery until he had 50 or 75 barrels of 
52 gallons each; then he'd send for a 
gauger from Harrisburg to come 
certify that the barrels contained the 
correct measure of applejack. Those 
that did were given a revenue stamp 
and shipped to a wholesaler in Balti- 
more. The customers at Heist’s Main 
Street store, who brought their own 
quart containers to be filled from the 
barrels of whiskey, would often ask, 
“How about a little taste?’’ Mr. Heist 
would usually give them a shot and sell 
them a quart for 50 cents, which was 
the going rate. 

After Mr. Heist’s death in 1913, his 
brother Tom ran the mill and distillery 
until his own death in 1916. His 
widow, a prohibitionist, promptly had 
the distillery dismantled. All the 
copper distilling pipes and apparatus, 
including an immense copper kettle, 
which was used for boiling off the 
alcohol into steam, was sold to 
junkers. 
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In 1922 the Heist’s mill property was 
advertised for sale: ‘‘stone, slate roof 
dwelling [the caretaker’s home]. . . 
stone mill bldg., 32 ft. by 48 ft., 3 


stories . . . suitable for . . . manufac- 
ture . . . also for remodeling into large 
colonial house . . . large mushroom 
cave... stone and frame barn with 2 


silo tanks . . . stone spring house, 


enclosing spring of exceptional volume . 


and quality . . . orchards of over 200 
young apple trees.’’ The terms were 
$750.00 down at the time of sale and 
an unspecified balance, which could be 
carried as a mortgage. 

The idea of remodeling the mill into 
a house appealed to Charles Mc- 
Kinstry and he purchased the property 
for approximately $25,000. He had the 
mill completely gutted except the 
floors and walls and added false 
ceilings to all three floors in order to 
reduce the height of the walls three 
feet. Two chimneys were added to the 
roof peaks at each end of the house. 
The Moravian Tile Works supplied the 
original Mercer tiles for the two 
fireplaces and one of the baths. Some 
of the tiles are thought to be one of a 
kind. ‘‘Bud’’ McKinstry, who grew up 
in the home, said his father designed it 
to fit his personality, which was very 
open and cordial. ‘‘There are no 
private cozy nooks.’’ The McKinstrys 
held open house every weekend and 
their home became a social extension 
of the Doylestown Country Club 
adjacent to it. The home is presently 
occupied by the William Swalms, the 
fourth owners since the McKinstrys. 
The fact that it was once a cider mill is 
given away only by the presence of an 
enormous two foot by two foot center 
beam in the basement which helped 
support the heavy presses on the first 
floor. 

An idea of the Heist’s Mill operation 
on a small scale can be gained by 
witnessing an early 1900’s vintage 
Farquahar 5 hp. hydraulic press still at 
work every apple season at the Cedars 
Country Store on Rt. 73, between 
Center Point and Skippack. Visitors 
are welcome, and anyone with 16 or 
more bushels of apples can have them 
pressed at the Country Store into their 
own cider. It would be wise to call first 
though, to check the pressing times. Ё 


FALLSINGTON DAY: 


Fallsington Day, a Bucks County 
institution, is about to celebrate its 
21st year as an annual event. Held rain 
or shine, on the second Saturday in 
October, this all-family Colonial Fair 
will take place on October 11th from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. against the authentic 
backdrop of Fallsington village. 

Visitors driving in off a 20th century 
highway are likely to experience 
culture shock when they suddenly find 
themselves in the center of an 18th 
century square, almost untouched by 
time. Fallsington village exists be- 
cause enough history-minded people 
cared about saving a piece of our 
American heritage before it was too 
late. 

Back in 1953, when the Burges- 
Lippincott House, a charming 1780 
residence, was threatened with being 
torn down, concerned citizens from 
within a 25-mile radius gathered to 
buy the building and form Historic 
Fallsington, Inc. Today, through dona- 
tions large and small, this non-profit 
organization controls six buildings, 
three of which are futnished and open 
to the public; Fallsington Day has 
become the main fund-raising event 
supporting this restoration program. 

Situated in Lower Bucks, roughly 
bounded by U. S. Route 1, Levittown, 
the U. S. Steel mill and the Delaware 
River, Fallsington remains an oasis of 
the past in the midst of the bustling 
present. Most of the pre-Revolutionary 
stone buildings are clustered in or near 
Meetinghouse Square at the center of 
the town. In addition to homes, school- 
houses and an inn, three Quaker meet- 
inghouses facing the square attest to 
the religious beliefs of the early 
settlers in this area. 

Newest building to be restored is the 
Schoolmaster’s House which has not 
one but two date stones on either side 
of the front door . . . 1758. One of its 
unusual features, a squirrel-tail oven, 
occupies much of the outside space on 
one wall. An English invention, few 


are found in this country. Its construc- 
tion routes the heat up the chimney, 
out, and back again, much as a 
squirrel’s tail arches over its back. Its 
effectiveness as an oven will be 
demonstrated on Fallsington Day 
when gingerbread will be baked in the 
Colonial manner and samples served 
to interested visitors. 

Another new addition to the pro- 
gram this year is an audio-visual 
presentation of ‘‘The Story of Fallsing- 
ton,” which is included at no extra 
charge in all regular guided tours for 
visitors. No slick Madison Avenue job, 
the 13-minute history was prepared by 
members of the organization with pro- 
fessional talent. Research, copy and 
voice recording are the gifts of Helen 
Gemmill of Jamison. The colorful 
slides, illustrating 300 years of history, 
were taken by photographer Judy 
Bartella, a new Fallsington resident. 

Again this year the Battle of Mon- 
mouth Fife and Drum Corps will head 
a noontime parade, which will also 
include an invitation to all visitors 
wearing a Colonial costume. 

Open houses and crafts are two of 
the most popular attractions on the 
Fair program, perhaps because of 
their selective qualities. Buildings 
owned by Historic Fallsington, the 
village, the Falls Meeting of Friends, 
and private residents will be open to 
offer their own special welcome on 
Fallsington Day. Artists who display 
and demonstrate Colonial crafts are 
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selected to participate because of their 
individual expertise. These crafts vary 
from one year to the next, but the 
visitor is rewarded with seeing fine 
examples of hand work, whether it be 
a group of quilters whose standards 
are 14 stitches to the inch, or a weaver 
whose work reflects the expertise of a 
former physicist at the University of 
Pennsylvania. This year, there’s also a 
new note of the unfamiliar: the art of 
quilling, which will be demonstrated. 

Another favorite feature of Fallsing- 
ton Day is the work of the Countryside 
Gardeners, who specialize in creating 
dried flower arrangements. Literally 
scores of these colorful and artistic 
bouquets, in a wide variety of contain- 
ers, light up their corner of the Fair. 

In recent-years, special attention has 
been paid to the Younger Generation, 
in order to offer an All-Family Day in 
Fallsington. Nanny’s Nursery, han- 
dled by expert play teachers, takes 
care of ages two to eight, a boon for 
young parents with a love of history. 

Food will be available in varied 
assortments, starting with a buffet 
luncheon on the terrace of the William 
Penn Center. This has proved so 
popular that there will be three 
seatings instead of two, this year. A 
snack bar will be set up as usual 
behind the Tavern, offering coffee, hot 
dogs and ice cream, while the tradi- 
tional hot mulled cider will be served 
the modern traveller, inside the 
building. 

Booths set up on the walk-ways as 
well as the Museum Shop in the old 
Gillingham Store will be out to tempt 
purchasers with a variety of items 
appropriate to the time and place. A 
special Fallsington Christmas card will 
be available and the newly expanded 
Gift Shop will stay open through De- 
cember, although the Historic Falls- 
ington office closes on November 15th. 

Fallsington Day admissions: adults 
$2.50; children (7-15) 50c; tots (under 
7) free with an adult. [7 
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OXFORD VALLEY MALL 


An inverted jungle gym skims the 
sky, capping off the soaring spaces of 
Oxford Valley Mall. The sound of fall- 
ing water fills the air. Coming into the 
promenade area from any point, one 
cannot overlook the structural steel 
open-work roof with skylights which is 
a dominant feature of the mall. Oxford 
Valley Mall, located on Route 1 in 
Langhorne, is indeed proud of its 
roof—the architectural firm of Cope, 
Linder, and Walmsley, which de- 
signed the structure, received an 
Architectural Award of Excellence for 
its outstanding aesthetic construction 
in structural steel. 

But the mall boasts of much that 
goes under the roof, too! Near the 
middle of the mall is a spiraling ramp 
to accommodate wheel chairs and 
strollers—though a lure to skate- 
boarders, such use is definitely off- 
limits! There is an Information Center 
open at all times, which aside from 
information, offers stroller rentals and 
a paging service for lost children :and 
car owners who have left their lights 
on in the parking lot. 

Unique is the fact that Oxford Valley 
Mall offers four major department 
stores (Bamberger’s, Gimbel’s, J. C. 
Penney, and John Wanamaker) where- 
as most malls offer only two or three 
large stores. There are a total of 135 
shops on two levels, providing a gamut 
of goods and services. 

This month the mall, which was 
developed by Kravco, Inc./The M. A. 
Kravitz Co., Inc., will be celebrating 
its second anniversary. And how does 
a mall honor such an occasion? Well, 
for Oxford Valley Mall it will be the 
staging of a Greek Festival from 
October 6th through 11th. The wide 
corridors and courtyards will take on 
an Aegean air and the stores will tie in 
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their decor and merchandise to the 
theme. 

Entertainment is planned for every 
day, both professional and non-profes- 
sional: singing, dancing and instru- 
mental presentations. The manage- 
ment believes that the mall is a place 
not only to shop, but to relax and enjoy 
oneself. All Greek Orthodox churches 
in the Philadelphia area have been 
invited to participate — crafts and foods 
will be demonstrated and sold by 
different church groups. All in all, it 
sounds like a fun time and I plan to be 
there! 


Behind the scenes at Oxford Valley 
Mall, as with any large shopping 
center, is a world unto itself. We, as 
consumers, see the hustle-bustle, 
enjoy the shopping ease, and entertain 
our children with the petting zoos, 


rides, or whatever. Have you ever 
given thought to a mall after hours? 

Consider a mall in the dead of night. 
“Spooky,””' according to Duke Saxton 
of the Security Office. There are no 
lights on, the fountains are turned off, 
moonlight may streak in through the 
skylight, and the whole place takes on 
a very quiet, dim and somewhat 
unsettling atmosphere. Take a mo- 
ment when you are in a shopping 
center to reflect on what it would be 
like dark, empty and quiet! 

Think of chasing a kangaroo, es- 
caped from a petting zoo, down the 
long corridors. Or pulling a baby 
elephant out of the fountain near 
Gimbel’s. Once, when the animals 
were being herded into the mall, 
several wandered off and had to be 
retrieved from Small’s Formal Wear — 
after all, how would you feel wearing 
the same outfit day after day! Louise 
Poppel, Public Relations Manager for 
the mall, likes to talk of walking the 
chimpanzee after hours and feeding 
him pizza—a fact to remember: chim- 
panzees love stringy cheese! 

Lost children seem to be an integral 
part of any shopping center. Three to 
five children a week end up with a 
security guard in search of a parent. 
Within 15 minutes there is always an 
emotional reunion. Recently, one little 
boy didn’t want to be found! He was 
convinced that he would be severely 
reprimanded by his mother when she 
got her hands on him. Needless to say, 
when he was returned, his mother 
didn’t hit him—or at least not in front 
of the security guard! 

But children aren’t the only ones 
who get lost in the mall. An 83-year- 
old man was lost—or rather, he lost his 
son, who had brought him to the mall. 
The gentleman had a fear of escala- 
tors, so he took the ramp to the lower 
level while his son took the escalator. 
But they failed to make connections 
and what followed was an almost 
comical interplay of father reporting 
missing son and son reporting missing 
father. It ended happily. 

The health benefits of the mall have 
been discovered by a select few. The 
main corridor is a quarter mile long, so 
once up and back on each level totals a 
mile walk. A small group of senior 


citizens, instructed by their doctors to 
exercise daily, have made the ‘‘mall 
mile” their daily regimen, enjoyed no 
matter how bad the weather is 
outdoors. 

Two items lost with great frequency 
are cars and car keys. The parking lot 
has 8,000 spaces and two or three 
people а day “‘lose’’ their cars. They 
report them stolen and inevitably 
discover that they had forgotten 
exactly where they had parked them. 
In seven months, only one car was 
actually stolen and that case was moot, 
for a family member had ‘‘borrowed’’ 
the car from the lot. Over 1,000 sets of 
car keys await their owners in the Lost 
and Found. A host of people must have 
walked home! 

The management of the mall makes 
every effort to create a relaxing and 
entertaining environment. Shows and 
exhibits are of two types—profession- 
al, where exhibitors pay a fee to rent 
space; and community, where local 
organizations are offered space at no 
charge. Professional shows upcoming 
are the New Car Show, Winter Sports 


Show, and Professional Craft and 
Sculpture Show. (One can call the 
Information Center—752-0221—for 
dates and times of all shows.) 

A Charity Bazaar is held annually, 
giving local organizations an oppor- 
tunity for public exposure and giving 
the public a chance to learn about 
different groups in the community. A 
Health Fair was held, encompassing 
all agencies and services related to 
health care in the community. Oxford 
Valley Mall is very sensitive about the 
good will it engenders in the area, and 
it appears to make every effort to 
provide high quality offerings to the 
people it serves. 

Oxford Valley Mall is open seven 
days a week, daily 10 to 10 and 
Sundays 12 to 5. It is a place where you 
could spend the day (there are over 10 
restaurants and snack bars) or stop for 
an hour. The weekday morning hours 
are a delightfully quiet time, I find. 
And when you leave the mall, with its’ 
everpresent flora and fountains, you’ll 
know you’ve left behind a world 
created for your pleasure. @ 
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Restoration 


BUYING OLD HOUSES 


Catherine Aratow, the restoration 
consultant who was interviewed in last 
month’s column, says people who buy 
old houses often tend to worry most 
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about the things that will not be much 
of a problem. Also, she says, they 
don’t worry enough about things that 
could cause a lot of trouble later. 

Following are some of the things 
that are not much of a problem, 
according to Mrs. Aratow: 

e Water in the basement. Just be- 
cause some ground water, after many 
scores of years, has found a channel to 
the basement, the potential home 
buyer should not be alarmed. The 
underground cellar of an old house is 
not going to be your recreation room 
anyway. It need not ever be liveable. 
What you want down there is a dry 
place to stand. 

That is easy, Catherine Aratow says. 
Get a load or two of crushed stone 
dumped in. Get enough to put you 
above the water table. Until you get it, 
she adds, never fiddle with any elec- 
trical wiring that might be down there. 
Don’t even touch it. 

* A layer of powder on old beams. 
While in the cellar, the house hunter 
takes out a screwdriver and pokes it 
into the beams while the realtor or 
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owner is looking the other way. The 
screwdriver sinks in half an inch. The 
hunter starts hunting for the exit. 

“The first half inch you can sink a 
screwdriver into. After that you’! need 
a buzz saw,” Mrs. Aratow predicts. 
She says that while the outer layer of 
wood, exposed to moist air, may 
contain dry rot, the wood inside is 
protected and gradually solidifies until 
it becomes nearly as hard as rock. 

e Drafts. Ап old house is an air 
sieve. That’s all right. Necessary 
repairs and updating will have you 
opening a wall here, a window frame 
there. While you have the innards of 
the house exposed, you can (and 
should) have plenty of insulation 
blown in. 

Even if the house was insulated at 
some time in the past, that material 
will have packed down. Adding more 
will keep the breeze on the outside. 
Mrs. Aratow reminds you to pack 
insulation up under floorboards from 
the cellar, and lay pads of it in the 
attic. Think insulation. 

• New floors. “The beautiful old 
floors have been destroyed!’’ the 
purist wails, upon seeing skinny 
boards running down the classical 
center hallway. Calm down and poke 
around, the restoration specialist ad- 
vises. The original floors — especially 
downstairs — may be underneath the 
flooring that was added later to follow 
fashion. If so, the wide boards that are 
so highly prized may have had 
excellent protection. 

This is not necessarily the case, 
Mrs. Aratow says, but she advises 
taking a look upstairs. These floors are 
not as likely to have been replaced, 
and indicate what the original floor — 
if it is still around — may be like. 

Sometimes, too, an attic has fine old 
floorboards which can be used to patch 


or replace a floor in one of the main 
rooms. Another way to seek out old 
floors is to go down in the cellar and 
look up. The first layer of flooring 
should be visible. Because another of 
the non-problems is — 

e Nosubflooring. This is not shoddy 
construction. The original floors did 
not need any. They were slabs an inch 
thick or more. There will, however, be 
cracks between the boards due to 
shrinkage. Some of these may be wide. 
Catherine Aratow does not advise 
filling them. Any filler you use will 
soon crack out. The insulation you 
install under the floor may take your 
mind off the cracks. Or the beauty of 
the old boards may help you not to 
care. If none of the above, Mrs. 
Aratow says, “You can always cover 
them up with thousands of dollars 
worth of Oriental rugs.”’ 

Now, briefly, for some of the things 
that ought to concern the buyer: 

e Structural weakness. Just be- 
cause the beams have turned to rock, 
it’s no guarantee the house is solid. 
The sills, which were laid directly on 
dirt, may be rotting and falling inward. 
Where structural members meet, the 
mortise and tenon joints may have 
cracked or weakened at the tenon. 
And, because there were no building 
codes when the house went up, various 
structural members may be farther 
apart than they should be. These 
problems can all be corrected but the 
work is expensive and must be figured 
into the budget before bidding on the 
house. 

• Small water stains on ceilings or 
walls. A small stain may point up a big 
problem. The leak may not be adjacent 
to the water mark. It may be anywhere 
(everywhere?) in the roof or flashing. 
Water coming in sometimes runs 
along beams or wall studs before 
emerging on an interior wall. If the 
roof is letting water in, it should all be 
stripped off and replaced. Just adding 
a new layer of shingles over the top 
will not be sufficient, Mrs. Aratow 
stresses. Again, a large expense to 
know about in advance. 

e Odd room arrangement. Especi- 
ally beware, the consultant says, of 
rooms that make for awkward living, 
like a bedroom that can only be 


reached by walking through another 
bedroom or through any main room of 
the house. This is a sign of major 
tampering with the house plan after 
original construction, because the 
early designers and craftsmen knew 
better. 

Can you build in a hallway to get 
access to that tandem bedroom? 
Probably not, says Mrs. Aratow, 
without losing most of the room you 
carve the hallway out of. It can only be 
accomplished successfully if the re- 


PRESENTING... 


routing can be worked into an addition 
you are planning to put on anyway. 

A final warning is that any major 
change in the arrangement of interior 
walls may be very expensive or even 
impossible. 

This column is especially for those 
who are coping with the practical 
problems of restoring an old house. If 
any of the topics mentioned here is of 
special interest and you would like to 
see it covered in more detail, please let 
us know at PANORAMA. в 
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WONDERLAND 
OF 
DOLLS 


Wonderland Depot 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
of Worldwide Gifts & Toys 


FEATURING 


Peggy Nesbit 
NEW 


BICENTENNIAL Doll Collection 


• English & American Soldiers 
• Minute Man & Wife 

George & Martha Washington 
e Paul Revere 

e Betsy Ross 

e King George III 

° Queen Charlotte 

e /ndian 


eAll in historically correct 
dress. 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
Priced from $11.95 to $32.95 
Fulper Road — Flemington, N.J. 


Opposite Turntable Junction 
10:30 to 5:30 Mon. thru Sat. 


(201) 782-4716 
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By Nancy Kolb 


Compost Heap 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF HOUSE PLANTS (PART 1) 


With the fall of the year officially 
upon us, it is time to turn our horti- 
cultural attention to those marvelous 
container-grown plants which brighten 
our living rooms and our spirits 
throughout the long winter months. 
This column is the first of several to be 
devoted to making the care and 
feeding of house plants less of a 
mystery and more of a joy. 

If your plants have spent all or part 
of the summer outside, now is the time 
to do some routine maintenance on 
them which will avoid major problems 
later. 


First of all, bring them indoors as 
soon as the nighttime temperatures go 
below 50 degrees. Do not bring any 
plant into the house unless it has a 
quarantine period somewhere away 
from your other plants! This applies to 
newly purchased plants as well as to 
those that have spent the summer 
outdoors. 

Turn the plant upside down (unless 
of course, it is six feet tall!) and check 
the undersides of the leaves for 
evidence of insects. A good general 
policy is to spray any plant new to the 
house or greenhouse with malathion or 
any all-purpose house plant spray. Be 
sure to check the labels for any restric- 


tions as to which plants cannot be 
sprayed (for example, maidenhair 
ferns and lantana cannot take most 
sprays). If you do not want to spray, 
you can dip small plants into a dilute 
solution of malathion and then rinse 
them in clear water. A word of advice: 
for your own safety, do your spraying 
either in a well-ventilated room or 
better yet, outdoors. In order to kill the 
larvae of white fly (undoubtedly the 
most persistent of all indoor pests), 
plants should be sprayed at least three 
times at intervals of no less than three 
days. 

Another good precaution is to gently 
tap the plant out of its pot to check for 
insects and to see whether the plant 
needs repotting. Grubs or slugs are 
very destructive to the root systems of 
plants. In the case of slugs (slimy little 
creatures that chew leaves and leave a 
silvery trail wherever they go), a 
saucer of beer placed near your plants 
will lure them in and then drown them. 
At least they die happy! If this fails, 
there are commercial baits which can 
be placed on the surface of the soil. 

While you have the plant out of its 
pot, you can also check to see if it 
needs repotting. Roots coming out of 
the drainage hole of the pot are a sure 
sign; but if the roots appear to be 
crowded or if you have a hard time 
getting the plant out of the pot, you 
can be pretty sure that it is time to 
repot. This procedure is neither com- 
plicated nor difficult if a few simple 
rules are followed. 

1. This may be a controversial 
statement, but I recommend that 
you never plant in a pot without 
adequate drainage (i.e., a hole in 
the bottom). Many attractive con- 
tainers are sold without these holes, 
but it has been my experience that 


the dangers of overwatering are too 
great to take the risk. If you are still 
unconvinced, make sure you put at 
least two inches of gravel and char- 
coal at the bottom of the container 
and water very carefully! 

2. Repot your plant into a container 
that is no more than two inches 
larger than its present pot. Opti- 
mum size increase is generally 
considered to be one inch. I have 
found unglazed clay pots to be the 
most satisfactory in both appear- 
ance and success in growing; how- 
ever, they are becoming harder to 
find and you may have to use other 
containers. 

3. A good potting mixture is largely 
a matter of experimentation and 
personal preference. Bagged pot- 
ting soils should be mixed with 
builders’ sand or perlite to keep 
them from becoming too compact. 
Garden soil is okay, but it should be 
treated to prevent the germination 
of unwanted weeds. If you do not 
have too many plants to repot, a 
commercial mixture will save a lot 
of aggravation and weeding. 

4. Now to the potting procedure 
itself. Place a broken piece of pot or 
a stone over the drainage hole and а 
small amount of soil over that. Then 
place the plant into the pot, keeping 
the top of the root ball about a half 
inch below the top of the pot. Fill in 
with potting soil around the root 
ball, being sure to keep the soil 
level the same as it was before. 
Tamp down the soil firmly with the 
handle of your trowel. This is very 
important as there can be no air 
spaces around the roots. Keep 
adding earth and packing it down 
until the plant is sitting tightly in its 
new pot. Then water thoroughly and 
sit-back and enjoy the fruits of your 
labor. 

In my next column, I will deal more 
completely with the subjects of groom- 
ing, location, watering and fertilizing. 
If you have not tried indoor gardening, 
you have a great treat in store. I hope 
some of these tips will help you in your 
adventure. If you are having any 
specific problems with your plants, 
please write to me and I will be happy 
to try to help. 81 


Now, The Sun Сап Ue 


Heat Your Home = 


Now, you can be free of energy crisis worrys, increasing fuel prices, shortages, 
and government controls. The Suntamer® solar furnace can supply most of the 
heat needed by an average home in this area. (Up to 90%) 


Suntamer can be added to existing homes or included in a new home. It is a 
“plug-in” unit, quickly installed and virtually maintenance free. The Suntamer 
is the only solar furnace being mass produced today and is the most practical of 
all sun-powered heating methods. 


If you are concerned about the future, you need to investigate Suntamer. 
To find out more about Solar Heat and how much Suntamer can save for you, 
call Dave Mason today — (215) 348-2886 


202 Airport Blvd., Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 18901 (215) 348-2886 


© TREE Rg 


BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
794-8268 
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HONEST ANSWERS TO TREE QUESTIONS 


ө INSURED е SHAPING ө TRIMMING 


ө DEAD WOOD REMOVED 


Low Monthly Terms For Senior Citizens 
On Fixed Income 


REFERENCES PROVIDED 
Living Trees Add Property Value • 


VOLKSWAGEN 


Route 611, Warrington, Pa. 
215 DI 3-1600 


—— [ 
BONE 


ДИҢ Не 


HOLBERT’S 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


Rte. 611 % m. North of Bristol Rd., Warrington, Pa. 
215 DI 3-2890 
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‘it's curtains for 
you, baby 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 


WARRINGTON ө 


COUNTRY CLUB 
Almshouse Road — off 611 


3 Mi. South of Doylestown 


ө 
ОСТОВЕК. 14, 15, 16 


tues. & wed. Пат - 10pm 
thurs. Пат - 6pm 


Admission — $1.25 

with this ad — $1.00 

• Lunch & Dinner Available 
• Door Prizes 

e Ample Parking 
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PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 
Reproductions 
of early hues 
by Turco’s 
Colour Cupboard YA 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215—794-7096 
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Indian Walk Carpets & Interiors 
гї. 413 
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by Jerry Silbertrust 


Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


PICTURE FRAME GALLERY 


Ben Bianco is an old-fashioned man. 
He believes in honesty, trust and 
courtesy. It’s a way of life for him. And 
his business — Picture Frame Gallery, 
Route 202, Lahaska — is a way of life 
for him and his family. 


“If customers trust us with their 


YA 


very personal and precious things, 
said Mr. Bianco, “then we cannot go 
back on that trust. It's as simple as 
that.” 

His wife, Eve, nodded agreement. 
‘‘We’ve framed everything from a lock 
of hair to a valuable painting, and we 
treat each one with the same respect. 
When it’s important to the customer, 
it’s important to us.” 

Mr. Bianco has been in the business 
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for 21/2 years, but he is no overnight 
success. He was a general contractor 
for 25 years, working with interior 
decorators in the area of restoration 
and home remodeling. Additionally, as 
project manager, he built the Moores- 
town, New Jersey Shopping Mall and 
Plymouth Meeting Mall. His credits go 
on and on. However, he always 
dreamed of retirement to an antique 
shop and, although there is little in the 
antique business that is retiring, the 
Biancos seem to thrive on it. 

I asked Mr. Bianco why one should 
buy his frames rather than from a 
do-it-yourself project. He replied: ‘‘I 
carry 400 corners (they’re the two 
pieces of mouldings put together for 


demonstration). I sell mouldings, mat: 


board, glass and fabric for less, 
because I buy direct and buy in 
quantity. And I give faster service.” 

But Mrs. Bianco had another an- 
swer: “Ben has the genius of a 
marriage between the frame and the 
subject matter. He brings them to- 
gether and reconciles them in such a 
way that one would think they’d been 
together forever.” 

The Picture Frame Gallery excels in 
antique frames — oval, round and 
shadowboxes, many made of old and 
new bird’s-eye maple (sugar maple 
with small spot markings) and the old 
barn frames. The latter are the real 
thing, not simulated. They’ve never 
been painted and are suitable to frame 
almost anything. Sizes range from 
4’’x 5” to 36’’x 52”. All have double 
frames — i.e. they have an outside as 
well as an inside edge. To give you an 
idea of price, a 6’’x 8” costs $13.00; a 
16’’x 20”, $28.50. 

Some of the much sought after 
bird’s-eye maple frame a number of 
Frakturs (those decorated, hand- 


lettered documents the Pennsylvania 
Dutch used for marriage, birth and 
baptismal certificates). The price 
ranges from $40.00 to $60.00. 

They also carry quite a stock of old 
deep walnut frames, with original 
patent dates on them. One, with a fine 
oil by H. Sampson, is signed and dated 
1864. Its deep walnut frame contains a 
gold liner that is original. Mr. Bianco 
restored the oil and cut the frame 
down from a larger one. Sells for 
$500.00. 

Also, the Gallery has old maps, 
prints, lithographs, original etchings, 
engravings, oils and water colors. For 
$35.00 you can buy a good colored 
engraving of early Doylestown. 

Everything in the shop is beautifully 
and uniquely displayed. Particularly 
on the antique easels that are not — 
repeat not — for sale. Long ago, the 
possession of one antique easel led the 
Biancos, as it does every collector, to 
the second one, then the third, etc. 
The easels are used for display — and 
what handsome props they are! Sitting 
majestically in one room is the 
superstar: a Victorian music easel 
made between 1830 and 1840. The 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D.C. has requested this one for a 
two-year loan, starting in 1976. Al- 
though he is very honored, Mr. Bianco 
has not as yet decided. 

In a separate room is a display of 
antique silver (Fran’s specialty), 
china, bells, glass and furniture. They 
have a number of planters, too. One, 
in wrought iron with eight glass 
shelves forming a circle, costs $75.00. 
Circa 1900. 

When Fran walked into the room, I 
asked the youngest member of the 
Bianco team what he thought about 
the future of the business. ‘І look 
forward to expansion,” he said. “And 
not letting down on quality either. 
Expanding that, too. Personally, I’m 
anxious to study more about the 
history and social living of Colonial 
America. This gives a greater under- 
standing of how the antiques were 
made and for what purpose they were 
originally used.” 

And that’s the view from the Picture 
Frame Gallery. Open daily and week- 
ends, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. E 


640 N. MAIN ST 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


348-8116 
348-8117 


BARB-LIN INC. 


Store Hours: Daily 9:00 to 5:30 9 Wed., Thurs., Fri, till 9:00 


Our unusual colors and styles — Both classic and High Fashion! 


DAVIS FASHIONS 
Youthful Designs for the feller figure 


Half Sizes 
1212-24 
Leslie Pomer 9 Lady Laura 
Forever Young 9 Berkshire 
Casual Makers e British Lady 
• Three R’s 
348-4821 


Hours Daily 
10 A.M. - 5:30 P.M. 
Evenings By Appointment 


PACER IS HERE! 


The first WIDE SMALL CA 
E дтни 


525 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


or 


Base Price $3474 


PACER’S wide body gives the interior room 
and comfort of most mid-sized cars. АМСУ Оеаіе 

PACER’S got an economical 6 cylinder i S 
engine and optional overdrive 4-speed THE ECONOMY EXPERTS 


transmission. 


LESTER A. KOHL MOTORS 


652 Easton Rd. Crosskeys 
On Route 611 Doylestown 348-5870 
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Bucks County’s Largest 


Јоса of Calicoes 


For Patchwork 


Quilting Thread & Needles 
Polyester Batting for Quilts 


“We'll gladly cut small yardage.’ 


Decorator & Dress Fabrics 1 


Ж наж „Ыы 


53 W.,State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 345-7990 


ек СО д hire 


оч Ro оо 


MILLER 
AND 


BETHMAN INC. 
862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


FUEL OIL e KEROSENE 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


HOT WATER HEATERS 


SALES e SERVICE 
INSTALLATIONS 


348-8155 


BUDGET PLAN 
AUTOMATIC DELIVERIES 
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SOME PASSING EVENTS 


CONGRATULATIONS—On August 
17th this Rambler reached his 81st 
birthday, just about the time that 
WBUX became the property of the 
Central Bucks Broadcasting Company. 
Congratulations are therefore in order 
for the principals in the new WBUX, 
including some of my most cherished 
and personal friends, for whom we see 
nothing but continued success. The 
new company is comprised of James 
A. (Jimmy) Michener, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author, who at one time in his 
high school days covered sports for me 
when I was sports editing; Herbert 
Barness, developer and builder for 
whom this Rambler once handled 
publicity for the Warrington Country 
Club; Robert W. Valimont, attorney 
and retired U. S. Air Force Reserve 
brigadier general; television person- 
ality Don Meredith, ex-Dallas Cow- 
boys quarterback; Walter Conti, 
Doylestown restaurateur, whose dad is 
one of my favorites; and John Knoell, 
president of the Central Bucks Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Now there is just 
one person missing from this sextet of 
celebrities and this is my reporter- 
columnist-friend and associate of 
many years, W. Lester Trauch, our 
“Man About Томт’’ of the Doylestown 
Daily Intelligencer. 


THE BUCKS COUNTY Railway 
Company started to lay their tracks 
from Willow Grove to Doylestown in 
1897 and completed them in March, 
1898. The very first passenger trolley 
arrived in Doylestown in May of that 
year, running up as far as State street. 
A local promoter, George P. Brock, 
who was on the car, asked the crowd of 
people that had gathered, to get on 
and take a free ride, which they did. 
The car had revolving chairs covered 
with matting. The trolley terminus was 
on State street in front of the Fountain 
House (now the Girard Bank). 

The fare was 35 cents from Doyles- 
town to Market Street, Philadelphia, 
while the steam road fare was $1.14. 
The cheapness of the trip, aside from 
the pleasure, enabled the country 
people to go to town several times a 
year to do their shopping instead of 
buying in Doylestown. The cars were 
well filled for years. The line later 
became the property of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company. Large 
coaches left the Fountain House, 
Doylestown, every Sunday at noon 
carrying passengers to Willow Grove 
Park, returning at midnight, for fifty 
cents the round trip. 

The Easton trolley road was finished 
from Easton to Revere and from 


Doylestown to Red Hill in the spring of 
1904. Old broken down hacks from 
Doylestown were used to carry passen- 
gers over the connecting link from Red 
Hill to Revere until the road was 
completely finished. 

The Newtown trolley road, always 
out of order and called the ‘‘sunshine’’ 
trolley, was built in 1902. While the 
track was being laid on Green Street, 
Doylestown, an open work car was left 
by the workmen at Ashland Street 
each evening. One evening when the 
car was heavily loaded and going at 
high speed after being started by a 
bunch of boys, the car jumped the 
track, struck a telephone pole, snap- 
ping it off, and scattered the boys in all 
directions. Some of the youths were 
badly injured and this put a stop to the 
night rides. From 1896 to 1900 the cars 
on this line were chartered for evening 
picnics by lodges, societies or private 
parties but this custom stopped in 
1902. 


BICYCLES: Although there are 
millions of bicycles in use every day in 
this year 1975, doctors back in 1902 
declared every American would die of 
a weak heart or tuberculosis through 
leaning low over the handle bars of a 
bicycle! There are more bicycles today 
than at any time in the world’s history. 

Christopher Holcomb, Postal Tele- 
graph operator in Doylestown, had the 
first bicycle in town and Mrs. George 
Brown owned the first bike in Bucking- 
ham, in 1893. The Columbia bicycle, 
costing $100.00 in 1921, was the type 
owned and ridden by the late Dr. 
Henry C. Mercer. 

The League of American Wheelmen 
was formed in 1896 with thousands of 
members in every state and Canada. 
‘‘Century’’ runs were made on Sun- 
days and holidays and tracks were 
built for prize races. Men wore tight- 
fitting knee breeches, double-boarded 
caps and rode without coats, but by 
1897 the handsomer knickerbockers, 
woolen stockings with gay colored 
tops, Norfolk coats and decent-looking 
caps were in use. 

Toll was collected at the turnpike 


gates and the wheelman was a 
constant worry to the gate-keeper 
because he made no noise and often 
rushed through without paying toll. 

The bicycle craze suddenly died in 


1902 but a few could be seen being 
used by workmen going to and from 
their work. Try and find a road 
anywhere today where you will not 
find bicycles! п 


Bernie’s Auto Parts 


AN AMERICAN PARTS JOBBER 


IS NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


FOR ALL YOUR AUTOMOTIVE NEEDS 


1661 Easton Road 
Warrington, Pa. 
Kings Plaza 


LN we 


343-6960 
343-6961 


Hours - Моп. - Wed. - Fri.- 8 АМ — 9 PM Tues. - Thurs. - Sat. 8 AM — 6 PM Sun. 10 AM — 2 PM 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


Where you save 
does 
make a difference 


357-6700 


Six Convenient Locations: 

Rte. 202, Buckingham 

735 Davisville Rd., Southampton 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 

Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
AND COLOR TELEVISIONS 


Dishwashers 
Automatic Washers & Dryers 
Refrigerators 
Electric Ranges & Freezers 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Ө 


This sign means 
QUALITY 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thurs. & Fri. ‘til 9 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


oe 


This sign means 
SERVICE 
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DOUG HENSON 
Station Manager 


ENTERTAINMENT 
AIO NE к 


фол T Fm 
THE INSPIRATIONAL RADIO STATION 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 


я 


THE PHILLIPS MILL 
COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION 


PHILLIPS MILL 


46TH ART EXHIBITION 
North River Road New Hope, Penna. 
September 20 thru October 26 
1 to 5 P.M. daily with free ample parking. 
Admissions: Adult $1, Students $.50 
12 years and younger.— free 
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THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY HORSE 
IN AMERICA 


Shining horses stepped gracefully 
into the arena, prancing and nervous, 
riders aloft in bright silks, liveried out- 
riders leading the parade. The ‘‘qual- 
ity’’ arrived aboard splendid coaches, 
their refinement and high breeding 
evident as they dazzled the eye with 
fasionable London-made clothes. The 
courts of justice had been adjourned, 
schools let out, stores closed and there 
was nothing but fun and frolic during 
race-week in Charleston at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. 

This was the ‘‘golden age’’ of 
racing. The glamorous race horses and 
spirited cavalry horses were bred in 
the bluegrass region with its limestone 
soil and streams edged with mint. Also 
developed here were the stagecoach 
and carriage horse, the farm horse and 
the mule. This trade, although less 
known, was very profitable. Henry 
Clay was one of the early breeders and 
turned his plantation home, Ashland, 
into a show place where he spent as 
much time and energy on agricultural 
improvements as he did on his bid for 
Western expansion. 

With all the new roads opening up 
there was a horse revolution and with 
it a revolution in wagons. The 1800 
stagecoaches were rigid, springless 
wagons. Everything about the stage 
line was bad . . . the hard seats, the 
rough roads, the inns where ‘‘rooms 
swarmed with buggs.’’ In 1827 Lewis 
Downing invented “the perfect horse- 
drawn vehicle,” the Concord Coach. It 
had comfortable cushioned seats, 
leather springs, and beautiful scenes 
painted on the doors. It could average 
ten miles per hour which no railway 
engine could equal hour after hour. 


The instinctive running gait of the 
horse is the gallop, but as early as 500 
B.C. it was noticed that some horses 
varied the gallop with two other gaits. 
It was fashionable (in 500 B.C.) to 
drive teams of off-leg ‘‘treaders’’ and 
piston-like ‘‘rockers.’’ Now we call 
them trotters and pacers. 

Fanny Jenks, a trotter of the 1840s, 
was a small dark bay with black mane 
and tail who could pull a sulky and 
driver ten miles in twenty-nine min- 
utes and fifty seconds. Another little 
bay was named Black Hawk and his 
famous son, Ethan Allen, was declared 
“champion of the world.’’ There were 
many victories by small horses identi- 
cal in size, color and stamina, and all 
were descended from Figure, a midget 
stallion from the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. 

Figure belonged to a gentle singing 
master, Justin Morgan. Now, although 
some of his songs are still sung in 
churches, Justin Morgan the man, has 
been forgotten and his little horse has 
been given his name. The Justin 
Morgan horse passed on his intelli- 
gence, his willingness to do-or-die, his 
“bright but pleasant eye,” his small 
stature and jet-black mane and tail, 
and made the line of Morgan horses 
one of the most important in America. 

Another contribution to the trotting 
world was made by a broody, illiterate 
stableman named William Rysdyk. His 
devotion to a crippled mare and her 
foal made possible a long line of great 
horses. The mare belonged to the 
owner of the stock farm where he 
worked, but Rysdyk loved her and 
believed that she would produce a 
“great foal.’’ When he was fired for 


not attending to the rest of the stock, 
he bargained for the mare and foal so 
that he could take them with him. 

The little foal grew into a glossy, 
muscular stallion. Rysdyk raced him 
once to be sure he was fast and then 
began breeding him. He decided to 
name him after Alexander Hamilton, 
but unsure of the spelling, he printed 
‘‘Hambletonian”’ instead of ‘‘Hamil- 
їопіап.’’ The name has never been 
changed and is now one of the most 
famous names in racing. 

The surge of people across the 
country to the west was like a return of 
pageantry and the horse took on as 
much importance as he had in the days 
of knighthood. The Indians, too, came 
to revere the horse, and warriors were 
buried with their favorite steed. The 
Nez Perce Indians bred a horse ‘‘pided 
with large spots of white irregularly 
scattered and intermixed with black, 
brown, bey . . .”? later called Appa- 
loosa after the Palouse River. The 
Indians redesigned their lodges to 
provide shelter for their horses. 

Texas was settled and many ‘‘crack- 
ers’ came and blended their skills 
with those of the vaquero. Spanish 
names appeared: lariat, chaps, mus- 
tang and remuda were substituted for 
the cowpen terms: rope, brush- 
britches, wild critters and horse herd. 
The Conestoga wagon was repainted 
with dull camouflage paint and be- 
came the ‘‘prairie schooner.” The 
Gold Rush brought thousands of 
Eastern horses part way across the 
country before they were abandoned 
along the way, stolen by Indians, or 
traded in Salt Lake City for sturdier 
oxen or mules. Draft horses were 
imported to fill the needs of farmers 
with hundreds of acres to plow and for 
street railways and iron foundries. 
Breweries used handsome teams of 
matched drafters with glossy coats and 
displayed them every year at the Inter- 
national Livestock Show in Chicago. 

Horses were treated more humanely 
in the last half of the century. Man and 
horse had grown very close during the 
Civil War; the care given saddle racers 
proved to be ‘‘sound economics’’; 
medically-trained veterinarians re- 
placed ‘‘horse doctors’’. The bull- 
whacker, scout and pony express rider 


took an oath “not to treat animals 
cruelly.’’ Women’s suffrage enabled 
the ladies to form societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. Senator 
Leland Stanford used a series of 
cameras triggered by the moving 
horse to take pictures for the first time 
of the walk, trot and gallop. He proved 
that all four feet can be off the ground 
at one time. 

Coach and carriage horses began to 
look like part of a comic opera with 
bobbed tails, haughty head stance and 
precision ‘‘goose step.’’ But there was 


also old Dobbin, the family pet, who 
pulled the hay wagon and took the 
young man and his girl to the church 
social. ‘‘. . . we didn’t mind bumps in 
the road,’’ wrote Rev. Howard, “the 
trick was to cluck to the horse as you 
approached a hillock. The buggy’d hit 
with a crash and that skidded the 
young lady down the seat toward 
YOU Б, 

In the next installment we find the 
20th century horse on the increase... 
a new hobby horse industry, the race 
horse, show horse and family horse. Ё 
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by Marion Mizenko 


enealogically 
peaking 


your laurels! If marriage is part of your 
life, this should carry all details in 
narrative form, including any that 
ended in divorce. It’s good for the soul 
to admit mistakes so don’t cover up 
here — this is history, not fiction, so 
treat it with the respect that history 
deserves; skip over it as quickly as you 
like but it should be included. (Very 
often you see a record in a Court 
House or Church indicating a certain 
marriage and you completely discount 
it because the autobiography makes no 
mention of it and you naturally assume 
it is not your grandmother because she 
did not list such a marriage.) This will 
also aid those who find two persons 
with the same name to separate their 
information correctly. Children’s 
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place. Each month our regular columns include COUNTRY DINING, a guide to the 
epicurean pleasures of Bucks County and surrounding area; CRACKER BARREL 
COLLECTOR, whose editor visits a different antique shop each month to see what’s 


names should be spelled out com- 
pletely, and we mean completely. 
Middle initials are not much help fifty 
years from now! It’s a great thing to 
| include for whom you named your 
children and possibly why. These are 


e MACRAME all aids in guiding genealogists of the available and its cost; THE COMPOST HEAP, in which a prize-winning gardening 
e QUILLING future expert gives valuable advice on local gardening problems; RAMBLING WITH RUSS, 
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e FELT AND CHENILLE STARTING Many families in mid-nineteenth insights on the history and care of horses; RESTORATION PRIMER, a down-to-earth 
e BATIK SUPPLIES AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY century assigned the mother’s maiden approach to restoring old houses; GENEALOGICALLY SPEAKING, whose knowledge- 


e BEADS AND JEWELRY 
FINDINGS 


able editor provides a step-by-step guide to tracing family history; THE NUTSHELL 
GUIDE, whose editor alerts the reader to interesting places to shop; plus the veritable 


name to each child as a middle name, 


Along with fact-gathering, it would me exact data to trace through that 
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CYCLE SHOP 


Ф Bicycles — Repairs 


38-40 WEST OAKLAND AVE. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


BERT SMITH 348-8015 


be a good idea to start an autobiog- 
raphy. You may feel you’re not ready 
for that sort of thing, but we’re only 
suggesting you start — you can edit it 
the rest of your life if you want to, but 
get the facts on paper before they are 
gone forever. If you’ve ever kept a 
diary, this should be consulted for 
accuracy but these are only tools and 
cannot be substituted for genuine 
autobiography! 

Of course, you start with your date 
of birth, giving as much detail as 
possible on the place and any unusual 
circumstances such as special events, 
holidays, etc. Next, include details of 
your ancestry, which you may feel is 
not necessary if you’ve already started 
your family history book or genealogi- 
cal table, but narrative should never 
be sacrificed for hard, cold facts! By all 
means don’t be like my grandfather 
who referred to his father as ‘‘one of 
the many Rosenbergers in the area.” 
What a chase that gave me! While I 
found many of the same name, none 
were readily available who could give 


lineage. 

Early schooling should follow, with 
first church or synagogue given in as 
much detail as you or your consultants 
can remember. Baptism, etc. should 
be covered either here or at the place 
where you record your birth. Certifi- 
cates, or rather copies of them, should 
be preserved in your family history 
book following the number you have 
assigned to yourself. Later schooling 
and college should cover as many 
details as you care to include, making 
particular mention of special events at 
various milestones of your educational 
progress. Prom dates, band leaders, 
places held, etc. will all be history 
some day and reminiscing will be most 
enjoyable without driving yourself up 
the wall trying to remember the facts. 
Now it’s time for your career (house- 
wifery being a fine career) also, from 
start to present, regardless. of the 
modesty of it. All careers are impor- 
tant to your descendants whether they 
want to brag about how far they came 
from humble beginnings or rest on 


thereby preserving a bit of family 
history! Some families followed a more 
elaborate system by using grand- 
parents names, e.g. Charles Smith 
Hager, and some families gave family 
names to daughters, such as Virginia 
Johnson Hager, not only honoring the 
person for whom named but preserv- 
ing a surname as well. Some families 
assigned the same middle name to 
every child in the family and I have 
found in my own investigations that it 
was the mother’s maiden name in all 
cases. If someone has other theories 
on this point, we would be happy to 
hear about them. 

Keep your autobiography open, 
filling in details as you go, but be sure 
to include here all affiliations such as 
clubs, fraternal organizations, socie- 
ties (including positions held in each), 
subscriptions, etc. (Your interests can 
be determined by types of subscrip- 
tions as well as clubs so include these.) 

We shall have a very special project 
for you to work on next month in 
preparation for those Thanksgiving 
and Christmas get-togethers! в 
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ШАРРИ КН _ 


Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


Chez Odette, New Hope, Pa., South River Road, 
862-2432, reservations advised, has the intimacy 
of a true French bistro. Located directly on the 
Delaware, there are marvelous views. The 
formal menu is continental and features such 
delicious dinners as Filet of Sole, either 
Amandine or Provencale, Chicken Kiev, Deviled 
Chicken and a fabulous Chateaubriand for two 


Water Wheel Inn 


DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


On Old Easton Road that features the daily specials, and on Friday 
1 Mile North of Rts. 611 & 313 & Cross Keys || and Saturday nights there is very good prime 
Just beyond the Airport. rib. 

A favorite appetizer is Moules Odette (in 

call 345-9900 curried mayonnaise). Rhum Cake and the rich, 

velvety Chocolate Mousse are good dessert 
choices. There is an outdoor patio for warm 
weather dining. A pianist entertains nightly and 
there is a trio for dancing Friday and Saturday. 
Odette Myrtle also entertains on occasion. 
Meals are a la carte and moderately priced. 
There is a special luncheon buffet everyday. 
American Express, Master Charge, Bank Amer- 
icard and Diner’s Club cards are accepted. и 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


LUNCHEON 
11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 
DINNER 
§:30 to 10:00 
Mon. thru Sat. 
Sun. 1 to9 
For reservations, 


call: 794-7035 


LA і 
ron SUP \) 
М 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Between New Hope 

and Doylestown Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine іп a congenial colonial atmosphere 
on such fine eatables as Duck or Flounder stuffed 
with Crabmeat. Lunch platters & sandwiches 
from $1.95. Dinner platters $3.95 - $7.50. 
Children’s Menu. 


on Route 202 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the fine 
old Bucks County Tradition, serving such dishes 
as Pie-Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer batter), Roast 
Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. Children’s Menu. 
Cocktails served. 


766-8540 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 


DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 


SUNDAYS DINING 
1:00 to 9:00 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 862- 
2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a barge 
stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a unique 
country ‘‘bistro.’’ The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at 


CLOSED MONDAYS 
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persons. In addition, there is a blackboard menu Ё ~ н 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 
12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


snm, | 
ДА. 
шш - 


794 — 7959 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 1 - 7 p.m. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS • MASTER CHARGE 


257-9954 
Reservations Suggested 


Intimate Dining In A Lovely Colonial Mansion 
Rt. 532 Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa 18940 
Luncheon 12—3 Tues.—Sat. 
Dinner 5—9 Tues.—Thurs. 
5—10 Fri.—Sat. 
1—8 Sunday 
Closed Monday 968-3888 


American Express— Bank Americard 


$3.75. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-5, Dinner 
5-10:30. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI-3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding food 
and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, include 
such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood Feast 
Stregato, freshly baked bread and Chocolate 
Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and delicious, 
whether you order a “Do-It-Yourself” Martini, а 
Mocha Mixer or a Gin Jardiniere topped with 
crisp vegetables. Dinners include soup, salad, 
bread, potato or Linguine in a choice of special 
sauces from $4.95 to $9.50. Daily specials 
featuring such dishes as Surf, Turf & Barnyard — 
Filet, Lobster Tails & Bar-B-Qued Ribs — are 
$6.95. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. The 
mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn on 
the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe, Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 19 years of excellent food for 
family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for take-out 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily, Lunch from 11 
a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 p.m. Open til 
midnight Fri. & Sat. 


The Inn at Hope Ridge Farms, Aquetong Road, 
Solebury. 862-5959. Fresh vegetables and 
Gourmet cooking enhance everchanging menu at 
Hope Ridge Farms. A late dinner house open from 
7 p.m. until midnight and a Champagne breakfast 
is served on weekends from 1 a.m. til 4a.m. — try 
the Pancakes Marnier with fresh fruit. 


INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail 
Lounges, Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & 
Warrington, are designed to absolutely meet your 
dining out demands — service, atmosphere and 


location with special features in QUALITY and 
PRICE! 


King George II Inn, Radcliffe Street, Bristol. 788- 
5536. Dine in a really historic 250-year-old 
restored inn overlooking the Delaware. Colonial 
decor and candlelight enhance a dinner selected 
from English and American specialties such as 
Steak and Mushroom Pie, accompanied by a fine 
wine or Bass ale. Wind up with really great Irish 
coffee and a dessert. Open 7 days a week. 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope, Pa. 
862-2462. A lovely picturesque farmhouse, set in 
the hills of Bucks County. Everything is special 
— a dining delight — Potage Cressonniere, 
Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Wednesday feature, 
three course Table D’Hoste Specialty for $9.25. 
Dinners $8 - $14 from 7 - 10. Enjoy the Cellar bar 
with entertainment till 2. Reservations pre- 
ferred. 


Lake House Inn, 1110 Old Bethlehem Road, 
Perkasie, Pa. 257-9954. (From Doylestown, Rt. 
313 North. Turn Right on old 563 at the traffic 
light, then Left on Old Bethlehem Pike at the Lake 
House sign.) Luncheon, Dinners, Cocktails. 
Enjoy Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere. 
Open daily Tues. thru Sat., 11:30 a.m. till closing. 
Sunday, 1-7 p.m. Serving weekday luncheon and 
dinner specials. Master Charge and American 
Express accepted. Reservations appreciated. 
Ron DuBree, your Host. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727...New Hope’s oldest building. 
Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, 
Wrightstown. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned 
American food in a country setting. Cocktails 
served. Lunch а la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la 
carte from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. Old 
Country atmosphere with each dish a specialty. 
Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6. Dinner $5 - $9. 
Children’s portions. 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY 
STUART ROSS 
AT THE PIANO 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
DANCE TO THE MUSIC 


“The Unique French OF 


Country Restaurant” 
Lunch & Dinner 


JOHNNY COLE TRIO 


Cocktails za 


So. River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
< (overlooking the Delaware) 


Aubergiste - Odette Myrtle 
862-2432 822-2773 
Open all year 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


968-3875 


LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 
DAILY 6a.m. їо 11 p.m. • FRI. & SAT. to 12 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Banquetse Weddings Private Parties 


Wines 9 Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2107 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 
BUDGET PRICES p COLMAR 
FIRST CLASS FLIGHT p ABINGTON 
P WARRINGTON 
e FEASTERVILLE 


Inn Flight J 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 
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Spring Brook Inn, Rte. 532 (Washington 
Crossing Road). At this lovely colonial mansion, 
circa 1707, dine on prime ribs, lobster, shrimp and 
a variety of other entrees reasonably priced. The 
tree that grows through the roof of the main dining 
room and the waterfall behind it are quite 
intruiging. Or dine in an intimate room witha 1707 
walk-in fireplace. There is also a cozy Taverne 
room for before and after dinner drinks. Banquét 
facilities for 300. Lunch - 12 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Tuesday to Saturday ($1.60 - $2.50). Dinner 5 p.m. 
to 9 p.m., Tuesday to Thursday; 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
Monday thru Saturday Friday and Saturday; 1 p.m. to 8 p.m., Sunday 
5-11 pm ($3.95 - $7.45). Closed Monday. American 
131 South State Street Express and BankAmericard charges accepted. 
968-6707 Telephone 968-3888. 


King George Inn 


Newly renovated 250-year-old inn, with pegged wood floors, roaring 
fireplaces, flickering candles, and a hand carved antique bar, overlooking 
the Delaware. 

Colonial American food with just a touch of Olde England, at prices that 
would have pleased William Penn. 

SALAD BAR e DRAUGHT ENGLISH BEER • EXTENSIVE WINE LIST 


The White Hall 


NOW OPEN 
COMPLETELY RENOVATED 
AND UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
IN HISTORIC NEWTOWN 


ESTABLISHED 1758 


RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 
SERVING DINNERS 


* PUB LUNCHES 
e CANDLELIT DINNERS 
e INTIMATE LATE SUPPERS 
e HEARTY COCKTAILS 
Open 7 days a week 
102-110 Radcliffe Street, Bristol 
Reservations: 788-5536 


Che 
Inn at “Hope Ridge“Farms 


A Late 
Dinner House 


Serving from 
7 p.m. until Midnight 


CHAMPAGNE BREAKFAST 


1 a.m. until 4 a.m. weekends 


Scott Reeves at the Piano Nightly 


January’s at Hope Ridge Farms 


A Stereophonic Discotheque 
Dancing under Kaleidoscopic Lighting 7 ‘til 2 nightly 
Cocktail Hour 1-6 daily 


(Turn left at “The Guild’ coming out of New Hope on Rte. 202) 
Aquetong Road outside of New Hope 


862-5959 
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Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Water Wheel Inn, (1 mile north of Rts. 611 & 
313), Doylestown, Pa. 345-9900. Unusual recipes 
reflecting the past are served in historic John 
Dyer’s Mill of 1714 where water-powered 
агіпдѕіопеѕ milled grain into flour for 
Washington’s troops. Open daily from 11 A.M. 
serving the finest victuals, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday HUNT 
BREAKFAST to 3 P.M. followed by Sunday 
Dinners. Also reservations for parties, banquets, 
receptions and meetings. Luncheon from $1.95, 
Dinners from $4.95. Home-made pastries. 


The White Hall in Historic Newtown. Com- 
pletely renovated by new management. Attrac- 
tive atmosphere in Gay Nineties Drinking Parlor 
and colonial dining room. Monday thru Satur- 
day, 5 - 11 p.m. Specialty dinner menu featuring 
Steaks, Chicken and Fish, Teriakis, Salad Bar 
and Hot Breads. Junior Citizens Platters for the 
under 12 guests. 10% discount to Senior 
Citizens on food only. Dinners from $3.75 to 
$8.50. 131 South State Street, Newtown. 
968-6707. 


NEW JERSEY 


Lambertville House, Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-0202. 162-year-old inn with 
delightful atmosphere. Dine here in candlelight 
setting. Hot, homemade bread served daily. Our 
own famous Lambertville House salad dressing. 
Open 11:30 A.M. seven days a week. Dinners 
from $3.75 to $11.50 with dinner specials Tuesday 
and Thursday at $4.25. Banquet facilities. 


River’s Edge, Lambertville, N.J. at the New 
Hope Bridge (609) 397-0897. Dining on the 
Delaware in а choice of incomparable settings — 
The River Room, The Garden or The Club. The 
view vies with the superb menu featuring prime 
rib, duckling, lobster Valencia, seafood, steaks 
and nightly specials. Luncheon to 3 p.m., 
($2-$5), Dinner to 11 p.m. ($6-$12). Dancing 
nightly. Reservations. Jackets on weekends. 
Closed Monday. 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one of 
the Delaware Valley’s most beautiful turn-of-the- 
century bars. Its back street elegance and superb 
art collection create an ambiance found only in 
the pubs of London and Dublin. Open daily 
except Sunday, 4 P.M. ’til 2 A.M. featuring 
excellent drinks and pub sandwiches. Jack Gill on 
the piano — Saturdays. a 


POWWOW DOCTORS 
(Continued from page 12) 


mon, erysipelas, an infectious disease 
of the skin, was common among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Called ‘‘wild- 
fire” by the people, it was widely 
feared. 

Roan’s doctor, a modern practitoner 
who studied at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, knew he couldn’t cure it. So 
he referred patients to the powwow 
doctor who could. 

One popular cure for the disease 
called for the powwow to carry shovels 
full of coal around the person three 
times while chanting. A visiting nurse 
from the Reading area who witnessed 
this treatment, said patients frequent- 
ly reported relief. But she didn’t be- 
lieve in powwowing—she accepted it 
because her patients believed. 

Clarence Kulp is also skeptical 
about powwow cures, but he claims he 
saw a religious faith healer perform a 
“‘miracle’’ right in front of him. 

Kulp was visiting with Reverend 
Amos Seldomridge, Pastor of the Old 
Goschenhoppen United Church of 
Christ. Months before, Seldomridge 
had claimed he could heal burns if he 
attended to them immediately. 

During Kulp’s visit, the Reverend’s 
wife seriously burned her hand while 
taking a roast out of the oven. It was an 
ugly wound, Kulp recalls. Seldom- 
ridge blew on it, and recited some 
prayers. That night, before leaving, 
Kulp inspected the wound. There was 
no longer any trace of it, he says. 

Seldomridge himself sees nothing 
unusual about his reported abilities to 
cure. “Healing is a very natural 
process,” he says. “IT think it’s a part 
of everyone’s nature—but a part that’s 
been educated out.” 

Seldomridge holds healing services 
twice a week, and treats about 12 
persons. Part of the ceremony includes 
“the laying on of hands.” The word 
salvation, Seldomridge says, means to 
heal. Salvation in his church “is а 
healing of body, mind and spirit.’’ In 
his faith, he notes, the folk priest and 
the church priest are joined. 

Seldomridge admits that much of 
what he does is unexplainable. ‘‘All of 
it can be explained to a point,’’ he 


says. “Then, everyone gets lost. It’s 
all very mysterious. Anything can 
happen.”’ 

Seldomridge admits he’s not 100 
percent successful, but says doctors 
aren't either. Skeptics are often the 
easiest to convince about faith healing, 
he adds. 

“There it is,” he says. “If anyone 
wants it, they can have it. We believe 
God wants everyone to бе well.” 

No matter what you believe about 
the efficacy of powwowing, it’s hard to 
dismiss it completely. If you’re skepti- 
cal, you may attribute cures to the 
unexplained relationships between the 
mind and body, and call them psycho- 
somatic remedies. 

If you’re religious, you may want to 
believe it’s God’s work. As Roan says: 
“You don’t have to believe in it. But 
the fact that it works is too well docu- 
mented by the folk community to 
deny.’’ He himself tends toward the 
psychosomatic theory. 

Dr. Fritz Heeger, a medical doctor 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch region, 
said this in 1936: ‘‘Whatever we may 
think of the origin of this popular 
method of healing (das Brauchen), the 
fact is that it still exists. Its present 
existence is only possible because 
cures have taken place.” 

Despite this, Heeger himself be- 
lieved that the beneficial effects of 
powwowing ‘‘consist in the suggestive 
influence upon the sick person,” 
according to the Historical Review of 
Berks County. 

This same periodical quotes noted 
French scientist Alexis Carrel on faith 
healing and the mind-body relation- 
ship: “Such facts show the reality of 
certain relations, of still unknown 
nature, between psychological and 
organic processes. They prove the 
objective importance of the spiritual 
activities which hygienists, physicians, 
educators and sociologists have almost 
always neglected to study.” 

Amos Horst, who says he saw his 
aunt stop blood, knows what the 
Frenchman means. Horst, who doesn’t 
believe in witches or hexes, says: 
“You may not believe this (cure), but 
I’ve seen it happen. I’ve seen some of 
the oddest things in these cures that 
would amaze you.” E 


TALES OF OLD BUCKS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Something always smolders, ready to 
flame again. 

This year, just as fall was coming 
on, somebody asked veteran farmer 
James Stotz about the old Townsend 
apple. Stotz, who deals in fruit and 
vegetables from a roadside stand on 
Route 202 in Buckingham, said he did 
recall an apple like that. 

“We called it the 20-ounce apple,” 
he affirmed. A healthy Macintosh, for 
comparison, might be four ounces. 
The apple was green, Stotz said, more 
green than yellow. Round, but with a 
flat or squashed-down shape. 

Stotz said the 20-ounce apple used 
to grow at the old Paxson farm in 
Solebury 40 years ago. The Paxsons 
would bring the apples for Stotz to sell. 
“The baskets would be mounded, 
because of the size of the fruit. Not just 
filled to the top like these, but 
mounded up high.” 

The apples were best for anything, 
he said. Eating, cooking, pies — any- 
thing. Stotz said he had not seen any in 
a long time when the last basket was 
brought in, about 10 years ago. The 
Paxson farm was gone by then. He 
didn’t know where those last Town- 
sends came from. E 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


October 1 thru 31 — “SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH?” German 
conversation every Tuesday. Bucks County Free Library, 
50 N. Main St., Doylestown. 7:30 p.m. No charge. 


October 1 thru 31 — “PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS?” French 
conversation every Thursday. Bucks County Free Library, 
50 N. Main St., Doylestown. 7:30 p.m. No charge. 


October 1 thru 31 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION every 
Wednesday. Friends' Meeting, Doylestown. 8:00 p.m. First 
lecture free. 


October 1 thru 31 — GREAT BOOKS DISCUSSION alternate 
Wednesdays. Bucks County Free Library, 50'N. Main St., 
Doylestown. 7:00 p.m. No charge. 


October 1 thru 31 — SINGLES SOCIAL CONTACT for those 
single, separated or divorced. Every Friday. Admission 
time: 7:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. First Christian Church, 1550 
Woodbourne Rd., Levittown. For more details call 757-5320. 


October 3 — BRISTOL TOWNSHIP KICKOFF BALL at the 
Cullura, Newportville Rd., Levittown. Cocktails, dinner and 
dancing. U.S. Steel Chorus. Reservations requested. Cost: 
$19.76 per person. Call Mrs. Easter at the Bristol Township 
Municipal Building, 785-0500, ext. 1776. 


October 3 — MASKED BALL hosted by McCarter (Theatre) 
Associates at Jadwin Cage, Princeton. Buffet dinner. Music 
by Peter Duchin Orchestra. For more details contact Mrs. 
Thomas Paine, Chrm., (609) 921-2063, McCarter Theatre 
(609) 921-8370, or by writing to “The Masked Ball”, 
McCarter Theatre, Box 526, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


October 4 — APPLE BUTTER FROLIC. Apple schnitzing, kettles 
of apple butter, quilting, fraktur, home-made shoo-fly pies 
and hot apple pies. Mennonite and Huterite slide lecture 
and films. Indian Creek Haven Farm, Indian Creed Rd., 
Harleysville. Children under 12, free. Over 12, $1.00. For 
more information phone 287-8888. 


October 5 — BICEN SUNDAY at the Hilltown Civic Association 
Field, Rte. 152, Hilltown. Noon to 5:00 p.m. Flea market, 
9:00 a.m. See Miss Bucks County, Ist Continental Regi- 
ment, highwheeler and the oldest Hilltown resident. 
Refreshments and more entertainment. 


October 6 thru 11 — GREEK FESTIVAL. Dancing, singing, art, 
food and more. Two trips to be given away. Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne. 


October 11, 12 — BAZAAR by the Richland (One-Room School) 
Historical Society in the Grange Hall, Richlandtown Pike, 
Quakertown. Lunch, baked goods, school plates, plaques 
and crafts available. Noon to 7:00 p.m. 


October 11 — FALLSINGTON OPEN HOUSE DAY. Private 
homes open for visits. Flea market, needlework exhibits and 
demonstrations. Day nursery available for youngsters. 
Parade, music, dancing. Luncheon, hot cider and home- 
baked goods. Fallsington, 4 miles from Pennsbury Manor, 
between U.S. 1 and Rte. 13. 


October 11 — PENN‘S WOODS TREE DEDICATION at the Wild 
Flower Preserve Headquarters, Bowman’s Hill Section of 
Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. 10:00 a.m. 


October 11 — THE SIXTH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
DINNER sponsored by the Pennridge American Field 
Service and St. Andrew’s United Church of Christ, Perkasie. 
Dinner, 4:30 p.m. to 8:15 p.m. Coffee cabaret, 9:30 p.m. to 
11:30 p.m. Arts and crafts fair. By reservation only. At 
Pennridge Central Junior High School, N. 5th St., Perkasie. 
For information write P. O. Box 113, Perkasie, or call 
257-5730, 


October 12 — “2nd SUNDAY” at Miryam’s Farm for monthly 
open house, Musie, art and craft demonstrations. Stump 
and Tohickon Mill Rds., Pipersville. Phone 766-8037. 


October 12 — ANNUAL FEATIVAL OF THE FAR EAST at Sole- 
bury School, Phillips Mill Rd., New Hope. Japanese Buyo 
dances, judo and karate demonstrations, Chinese ping 
pong. 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 a.m. Admission: Adults, $2.00; 
children, $1.00. 


October 13 — ANNUAL COSTUME BALL, “1775 Patriots’ 
Dance,” by the Bucks County Historical Society at Mercer 
Tavern, 9:00 p.m. For more information contact the Society, 
Pine St., Doylestown, 345-0210. 


October 14, 15, 16 — ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE limited to 
Bucks County Dealers. Warrington Country Club, Alms- 
house Rd. and Rte. 611, Warrington. Contact Virginia 
Lovekin, R.D. #1, Riegelsville, Pa. 18077. 


October 15 — NEWTOWN BICENTENNIAL KICKOFF hosts the 
U.S. Marine Corps Band at Council Rock High School Audi- 
torium for two performances. Contact George Stockburger, 
968-3851, for more information. 


October 16 thru 19 — PROFESSIONAL CRAFT AND SCULP- 
TURE SHOW, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne. 


October 17 — 3RD ANNUAL VOLUNTEER FIRE FIGHTER- 
RESCUE SQUAD AWARDS DINNER. Warrington Country 
Clab, Almshouse Rd. and Rte. 611, Warrington. 6:30 p.m. 
Open to the public. 


October 18 — MORRISVILLE BICEN DINNER-DANCE. Cock- 
tails, dinner and dancing. Fairless Hills Elks Lodge, 835 W. 
Bridge St., Morrisville. $30.00 a couple. For reservations, 
call Pete Kennen, 736-0888. 


October 19, 20 — ANNUAL ARTS AND CRAFTS FESTIVAL, 
Quakertown. Sunday, 11:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m.; Monday, 
11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Contact Bill Amey, 1313 W. Broad 
St., Quakertown. 


October 20 thru 26 — 1976 CAR SHOWING at Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne. 


October 21 thru 24 — COLONIAL EDUCATION WEEK spon- 
sored by Bensalem Township Bicentennial Committee. 
Neshaminy Mall, Trevose. 


October 24 — CLOTHING SALE for women and children. 
James Lorah Auditorium, Broad and Main Sts., Doyles- 
town. For more details call Mrs. Arledge, 348-2236. 


October 24 — FALLS TOWNSHIP CONCERT at Three Arches. 
Parade at 6:00 p.m. from Pennsbury High School to Three 
Arches. Concert by Pennsbury High School Orchestra 
7:30 p.m. Trenton Rd., Fairless Hills. 


October 24 — CELEBRATE WILLIAM PENN’S BIRTHDAY at 
a free open house at Pennsbury Manor. Authentically 
costumed spinners will give demonstration. Route 9, 
Morrisville. 


October 25 — HALLOWEEN HOE DOWN at Tinicum Park, 
River Rd., Erwinna. 8:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. Contact Dept. 
Parks and Recreation, 757-0571. 


October 27 thru 30 — AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
CELEBRATION, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne. 


October 28 — ‘‘PREHISTORIC ETHIOPIA — NEW DISCOVER- 
IES ABOUT MAN’S DEVELOPING SKILLS AND BE- 
HAVIOR BEYOND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE” at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th and the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia. 2:30 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. For more information call 
LO7-3700, ext. 321. 


October 28 — BUS TRIP TO HISTORIC PRINCETON by Bucks 
County Historical Society. Luncheon included. For more 
information call the Society, 345-0210. 


October 29 thru November 1 — GEM AND MINERAL SHOW 
and a limited collection of jewelry. Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne. 
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ART 


October 1 thru 12 — EXHIBIT AND SALE OF PAINTINGS BY 
BUCKS COUNTY ARTISTS NO LONGER LIVING: A. Bye, 
H. Leith-Ross, G. Sotter and more. The Collector’s Room, 
Carversville Inn, Carversville. Wednesday thru Saturday, 
11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. or by appointment. Call 297-5552. 


October 1 thru 26 — PHILLIPS MILL ART EXHIBIT. Juried 
showing of paintings, graphics and sculpture of New Hope 
area artists. Cash awards. 1/2 mile north of New Hope on 
River Rd. Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Free parking. 
Admission: Adults, $1.00; students, 50c; under 12, free. 
Address inquiries to Hazel M. Gover, The Phillips Mill 
Community Assn., Swamp Rd., Rushland, Pa. 18956. 


October 1 thru 31 — PICTURE FRAME GALLERY features 
works by an artist of the month. Route 202, Lahaska. Open 
daily 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Phone 794-7022. 


October 1 thru 31 — UPSTAIRS GALLERY shows works by 
gallery members in water colors, oils, drawings, ceramics, 
jewelry and ship models. The Yard, Lahaska. 


October 1 thru 31 — BRANDYWINE HERITAGE stressing roles 
of Brandywine artists in the development of American illus- 
tration and art. Brandywine River Museum, Rte. 1, Chadds 
Ford, Pa. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission: 
Adults, $1.50; children, 75c. 


October 1 thru 31 — ‘‘ERICKSON’S DAUGHTER” by Andrew 
Wyeth. His only female nudes. Brandywine River Museum, 
Rte. 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission: Adults, $1.50; children, 75c. 


October 1 thru 31 — WOMEN ARTISTS IN THE HOWARD 
PYLE TRADITION. Exhibition of 50 works of 12 women who 
have studied with Howard Pyle. Brandywine River 
Museum, Rte. 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. 


October 1 thru 31 — ART CLASSES in sculpture and painting 
every Thursday. 8:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Levittown Artists 
Assn., William Penn Center, Tyburn and Newportville Rds., 
Levittown. For more information call Carol Doerle, 
788-0715. 


October 9 — WATERCOLOR WORKSHOP with Robert Calrow. 
Old York Rd. Art Guild, Alverthorpe Manor, 515 Meeting- 
house Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. For 
details call TU4-9327. 


October 12 — JOHN MANKELWICZ exhibits paintings and 
other abstract art. Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill 
Rds., Pipersville. 2:00 p.m. 


October 19 — OPENING RECEPTION — ANNUAL MEMBER 
SHOW. Prizes awarded. Old York Road Art and Guild, 
Alverthorpe Manor, 515 Meetinghouse Rd., Jenkintown, 
Pa. 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. For information call TU4-9327. 


October 17 thru 31 — PAINTINGS WITH A BICENTENNIAL 
THEME by well-known Delaware Valley artists: R. Bye, K. 
Renninger and more. The Collector’s Room, Carversville 
Inn, Carversville. Wednesday thru Saturday, 11:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. or by appointment. Call 297-5552. 


October 20 thru 31 — LOTTE JACOBI Art Exhibition at the 
gallerY space, YM/YWHA, 401 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
Open Sunday thru Friday, 11:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


October 31 thru November 2 — 2ND ANNUAL RADNOR HUNT 


——<——— 


— HAHNEMANN HORSE TRIALS for the benefit of 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital. Radnor Hunt 
Club, Malvern, Pa. For more information contact the 
College, 230 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 19102, 448-7871. 


CONCERTS 


October 3 — “FAUST” by Gounod will be performed by the 
Opera Company of Philadelphia. 8:00 p.m. at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia. 


October 3 thru 5 — THE LETTERMEN will perform at the Valley 
Forge Music Fair, Devon exit of Pa. Rte. 202. For ticket 
information call 644-5000. 


October 5 — TEMPLE PAINTER will perform on the harpsi- 
chord. Brandywine River Museum, Rte. 1, Chadds Ford, 
Pa. 5:00 p.m. Tickets $2.50 to $5.00 in advance or at the 
door. Phone 388-7601 for details. 


October 12 — LOIS MEYERS performs on the harpsichord. 
Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill Rds., Pipersville. 
2:00 p.m. 


October 13 thru 19 — PAUL ANKA will appear at the Valley 
Forge Music Fair, Devon Exit of Rte. 202. For ticket infor- 
mation call 644-5000. 


October 19 — “THE WAY WE WERE”, а light musical program 
sponsored by the Bucks County Historical Society, Pine St., 
Doylestown. 4:00 p.m. 


October 19 — THE GUILFORD STRING QUARTET. Brandywine 
River Museum, Rte. 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. 5:00 p.m. Tickets 
$2.50 to $5.00 in advance or at the door. Phone 388-7601 
for details. 


October 23 thru 29 — SAMMY DAVIS, JR. will be at the Valley 
Forge Music Fair, Devon exit of Rte. 202. For ticket infor- 
mation call 644-5000. 


October 30 — KRESKIN will appear at the Valley Forge Music 
Fair, Devon exit of Rte. 202. Call 644-5000 for ticket 
information. 


October 31 and November 1 — BENNY GOODMAN ORCH- 
ESTRA will perform at the Valley Forge Music Fair, Devon 
exit of Rte. 202. For ticket information call 644-5000. 


FILMS 


October 1 thru 31 — FREE SATURDAY FILM SERIES at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th and the Parkway, 
Philadelphia. 2:30 p.m. Use the 19th St. entrance. Call 
LO7-3700, ext. 321 for more information and a schedule. 


October 1 thru 31 — THEATER OF THE LIVING ARTS presents 
a month-long film festival. Includes “The Forbidden 
Planet,” “Jimi Hendrix,” “Young Frankenstein,” “The 
Invitation” and “Amarcord.” Special midnight showings. 
Weekend matinees every Saturday and Sunday, 3:00 p.m., 
features “Love of Life.” Tickets $2.50. Contact TLA 
Cinema, 344 South St., Philadelphia, 19147, WA2-6010, 
for information and listings. 


October 7, 8 — AWARD WINNING FILMS from American Film 
Festival 1975. Bucks County Free Library, 50 N. Main St., 
Doylestown. 3rd Floor. 7:30 p.m. Free. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


October 1 thru 5 — HAZEN’S DEER FARM AND TRAIN featur- 
ing petting zoo and a variety of deer. Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne. 


October 1 thru 31 — STORY HOUR includes books, songs, 
finger games, poems and films. Every Saturday, 10:00 to 
11:00 a.m. Julia Littleton Children’s Room, Melinda Cox 
Free Library, Broad and Court Sts., Doylestown. 


October 1 thru 31 — CHILDREN’S FILM MATINEE every Satur- 
day and Sunday. Features include “The Forbidden Planet”, 
“Smokey,” and “The Wizard of Baghdad.” 1:00 p.m. 
Tickets, $1.00. Theater of the Living Arts Cinema, 344 South 
St., Philadelphia, 19147; WA2-6010. 


October 1 thru 31 — LIVE ANIMAL — ECO SHOW. “Man vs. 
Chicken” at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th and the 
Parkway, Philadelphia. Shows Monday thru Friday, 10:00 
a.m. and 2:30 p.m.; Saturday, 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m.; 
Sunday, 11:30 p.m. 


October 3, 4 — BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL BOY SCOUTS 
Jamboree, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne. 


October 4 — CHILDREN’S WALK. Lecture on ‘Flaming 
Foliage.” Bowman’s Hill State Wildflower Preserve, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. 10:00 a.m. to noon. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


October 4, 5 — BIRDING WEEKEND in Cape May, N.J. with 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. For more 
information call the Education Dept., LO7-3700, ext. 334. 


October 12 — IYA AND GERALDINE demonstrate imaginative 
uses of coconut shells. Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon 
Hill Rds., Pipersville. 2:00 p.m. 


October 13 — WATERFOWL ALONG THE DELAWARE with 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. For more 
information call the Education Dept., LO7-3700, ext. 334. 


October 18, 19 — VIRGINIA BIRD MIGRATION with the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. For more informa- 
tion call the Education Dept., LO7-3700, ext. 334. 


October 20 — CONVERSATION WITH LOTTE JACOBI: HER 
LIFE AND TIMES (Photographer and artist). YM/YWHA, 
401 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 8:00 p.m. Open to the public 
free of charge. 


October 21 — LOTTE JACOBI’S APPROACH TO ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY. YM/YWHA, 401 S. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia. 8:00 p.m. Open to the public free of charge. 


October 25 — DEER LAKE FOSSILING with the Academy of 
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Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. For more information call 
the Education Dept., LO7-3700, ext. 334. 


October 29 — FOURTH ANNUAL LOUIS B. LEAKY MEMO- 
RIAL LECTURE by Dr. J. Desmond Clark at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia. For 
more information call the Special Programs office, 
LO7-3700, ext. 321. 


THEATRE 


October 1 thru 11 — “THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” by Bernard 
Shaw. Zellerbach Theatre, University of Pennsylvania Cam- 
pus, Philadelphia. Curtain Monday thru Saturday, 8:00 
p-m.; Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 2:00 p.m. Write 
Annenberg Center Box Office, 3680 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19174. 


October 1 thru 12 — THE CHELSEA THEATRE PRODUCTION 
of Isaac Bashevis Singer’s ‘‘Yentl.’’ Walnut St. Theatre, 
9th and Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. Write for ticket 
information. 


October 3, 4 — TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAYERS perform 
“A Flea in Her Ear” by Georges Faydeau. Barn Theater, 
Rte. 263, Buckingham. Curtain, 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. 


Plenty of charm in this beautifully restored old stone house as well 
as all the most modern conveniences, double living room with 2 
fireplaces, one a walk-in, large dining room with bay window and 
French doors opening onto tree shaded brick patio. Large bright 
gourmet kitchen with dining area. Pantry, powder room, 4 bed- 
rooms, one with fireplace, 2 baths. Most floors random width pine. 
2 stairways, garage, canal frontage. $82,500.00 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 


40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 


215-862-2291 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Enjoy High living in low tax area only 2 hours from NYC and 1% 
hours from Philadelphia. House Beautiful Award winning stone 
farm house with guest house, stable, pasture, garage, cabanna, and 
pool on 7.9 acres with 12-34 additional acres available. $175,000. 


Eichier & Moffly, INC. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Pike, Chalfont, Ра. 18914 • 822-1941 


Blue Boll, Pa, • MI-3-1212 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. • CH-8-4050 


Call 348-4961 for reservations. 


October 3, 4, 5 — THE DUTCH COUNTRY PLAYERS present 
“Words and Worlds,” an evening of one-act plays by 
Charles Yerger. Curtain, 8:30 p.m. Rte. 563. Green Lane, 
Pa. Tickets: Friday, $2.50; Saturday, $3.00. For reservations 
call 257-6774 or 723-2737. 


October 7 thru 11 — ”МОВҮ DICK — REHEARSED’’ by 
Orson Welles will be performed at Stage Three, Temple 
University’s downtown theater, 1619 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. For ticket information call 787-8393 or 787-1619. 


October 9 — “A GRAVE UNDERTAKING” by Lloyd Gold. 
McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 7:30 p.m. Write the 
theatre, Box 526, Princeton, 08540 or call (609) 921-8700 
for information. 


October 10, 11 — “LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS” will 
be performed by the Dutch Country Players. Curtain, 8:30 
p.m. Rte. 563, Green Lane, Pa. Tickets: Friday, $2.50; 
Saturday, $3.00. For reservations call 257-6774 or 723-2737. 


October 11 — “MANY FACES OF LOVE” at Montgomery 
County Community College, Morris Rd. and Rte. 202, Blue 
Bell, Pa. Curtain, 8:30 p.m. Tickets $4.00. For information 
call 643-6000. 


LIVABILITY. 


brochure. 


DEn 


realtor - developer - property manager 


we have many interested buyers who 
rely on our knowledge and experience 
when shopping for a home. 

Should you or your friends be 
thinking of selling your home or owning 
anew one, please call on us for assistance. 


1352 easton road : wartington. ра. 18976 


October 14 thru 18 — “MOBY DICK — REHEARSED” by 
Orson Welles will be performed at Stage Three, Temple 
University’s downtown theater, 1619 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. For ticket information call 787-8393 or 787-1619. 


October 17, 18 — “LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS” will 
be performed by the Dutch Country Players. Curtain, 8:30 
p.m. Rte. 563, Green Lane, Pa. Tickets: Friday, $2.50; 
Saturday, $3.00. For reservations call 257-6774 or 723-2737. 


October 27 thru November 8 — BERNARD SHAW’S “CAESAR 
AND CLEOPATRA.” Zellerbach Theatre, University of 
Pennsylvania Campus, Philadelphia. Curtain, opening 
night: 7:00 p.m.; Monday thru Saturday, 8:00 p.m.; Wed- 
nesday and Saturday matinees, 2:00 p.m. Write Annenberg 
Center Box Office, 3680 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 19174. 


October 30, 31 and November 1 — LOUIS FALCO DANCE 
“COMPANY will perform at the Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope. For more information write the Playhouse or call 
862-2022 or 862-2041. 


October 31 and November 1 — “TOBACCO ROAD” presented 
by the Dutch Country Players. Curtain, 8:30 p.m. Rte. 563, 
Green Lane, Pa. Tickets: Friday, $2.50; Saturday, $3.00 
For reservations call 257-6774 or 723-2737. a 


до/ерћ barnes 
and son. inc. 


215-343-0700 


A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH CONTEMPORARY SPACES AND CONTEMPORARY 


American Barn offers easy maintenance, a place to relax, and is a fun house for 
children. Wide plank floors, plank cedar roof decking, large expanses of 
glass and rough textured wood exteriors characterize American Barn. 
The warmth of the old, with the livability of the new. Please send for free 


G.H. Wetherill Builders, Inc. 


96 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7600 


PANORAMA’S 
REAL ESTATE 
GUIDE 


DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP 


$2000. tax credit — New 4 BR, 2 story colonial on 1 acre 
lot — 2% baths, rec rm. with fp and kitchen with dishwasher 
and separate eating area, 2 car garage — full basement. 
Asking $62,750. 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


COME TO THE COUNTRY. You'll love the setting, and you'll 
love the charming homes in the Woods of Sandy Ridge. Custom 
designed Williamsburg Colonials. Six models to choose from. 
Starting at $62,900.00. Make the first step to better living, call 
Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 348-3508 today! 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


(215) 345-7300 


ONE OF A KIND 
this lovely pointed stone 8 rm., 3% bath residence was 
designed by a prominent Phila. architect. Centered on 3 plus 
landscaped acres with two road frontages, it is uniquely 
suitable for professional or executive family. Central air 
cond., 3 car garage. $98,750. Proudly offered by 


39 W. State St. 

Doylestown, Pa. 

345-7795 

MEMBER MULTIPLE LISTING 


5 BEDROOMS 3% BATHS 
Exceptional space . . . superb condition. An unusually 
fine home. Includes entrance hall, living room, dining room, 
modern eat-in kitchen, family room with fireplace, laundry 
room, powder room, large bedroom and private bath. Four 
bedrooms upstairs plus two full baths. Attached garage. 
Large screened-in porch in back plus many mature plant- 
ings. Excellent location in a very desirable residential 
neighborhood only one mile west of Doylestown, Just 
listed for $74,900. 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET ө DOYLESTOWN, РА. ө 348-3558 


INDEPENDENCE — INVESTMENT NOCKAMIXON TOWNSHIP 


Plastered Stone Farm House, three stairways, six closed fireplaces, 
four bedrooms and bath. Four-car garage, Stone-frame Bank Barn 
and outbuildings, Excellent condition. Nice level ground, Frontage 
оп two major roads — near Route 563. Zoned Village Center. Many 
possible uses — approximately 50 acres. Beautiful countryside, fresh 
air, sunshine and shade, 210,000:00 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


WELCOME TO... ed | 


“The First Word On The Wilderness” 


Are you a backpacker? Are you into rock climbing, river running, ski touring or just 
generally getting away from the crowds and into the wilderness? 


If you are... welcome to Wild Country! Wild Country is a newsletter written by and 
for people like yourself. Each issue brings you “the first word on the wilderness.” The 
latest product and equipment information, tips for go-lighters, reviews of the best of 
the new books and at least one feature article on a specific area of interest. (Recent 
features have been Going Light, Runnin’ the River and a primer on Ski Touring.) 


In addition, our Wild Country newsletter brings you an unbeatable guarantee: if at any 
time during the term of your Wild Country subscription you become dissatisfied with 
your issues, we will refund your full $7.87 no questions asked — right up to the last 
issue of your subscription. 


What Wild Country doesn’t bring you is pages of advertising and articles unrelated to 
your interests. You get just solid information on how to make your wilderness adventures 
safer, more efficient and even more pleasurable. | 


Does Wild Country sound like your kind of thing? Then make an investment in Wild 
Country today. For the special rate of $7.87 you won't get much paper but you will 
get 24 issues of the best wilderness information available. 


MAIL TO: 


350 S. Kellogg Ave., Suite S, Goleta, CA 93017 


Yes, I want to get into Wild Country. Please send me the next 24 
issues for only $7.87. 'understand that if I am dissatisfied with Wild 
Country at any time I may cancel my subscription and you will refund 
my entire $7.87. 


О My Payment Is Enclosed О Please ВШ Me 


Name 


Address 


City 


